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BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 

The EIGHTH MEETING of the SESSION will be held on 

WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 15, at 32, SACKVILLE STREET, 

PICCADILLY, W. Chair to be eo at Sem. Antiquities will be 

exhibited, and the following Papers — 

1. ‘On the Crannog at Dumbuck,’ by C. A. DONNELLY, Esq. 

2, ‘Survival of Old Customs at oc tag yr ist AA DACK, Esq 
GEORGE PATRICK, AR team 

Vv. H. J. DURINEIELD. ASTLEY, M.A. f Secs. 


HARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


The Council of the Harris Institute require oT services of a 

Gentleman to act as HEAD MASTER of the ART SCHOOL. He must 

hold the Art Master's Certificate, and be competent to take Advanced 

Work in Anatomy, Design. Ornament, &c. He will be required to 

devote his whole time to the duties of his office, and to act generally 

under the Principal ae must id on his duties in September next. 
per annu 








I OYAL HISTORICAL S0C IETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

THURSDAY, March 16, 5 p™., at ST. MARTIN'S TOWN HALL, 
CHARING CROSS, ee rapeseed Paper will be read :—‘ Pitt and Peel, 
1783-4, and 1834-5,’ by FRANK H. HILL, F.R.Hist.s. 

HUBERT HALL, Director and Hon. Sec. 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 


et FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


The NEXT mpeg isle sak be held at 22, ALBEMARLE STRERT, 
ESDAY, March 15, at 8 r.m., when the follow- 
ing Papers will be read, Viz. :— 
f ‘Japanese Myth,’ by Mr. W. G. ASTON. 

‘Two Thousand Years of a Charm one the Child-stealing 
witen, by Dr. GASTER. F. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C , March 7, “i309. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTER- ETCHERS and 

ENGRAVERS, The Gallery, 54. Pall Mall East.—ANNU EX- 

HIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6 including Special Ex-' Horie Ex- 
hibition. Admission ls. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Sec. 


XHIBITION of ETCHINGS by WM. STRANG 
RE, lg Bs at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST’S GALLERY, 16, 
KING STREET, ST. JAMES’s, 8.W. Admission, including Catalogue, 
One Shilling, 10 oe Daily. 


")\RAVELLER, Country.— ¥K. W. TYRRELL, 

teen years with Messrs. F. Warne mond Co., and at present repre- 
ol Messrs. Griffith, Farran, Browne & Co., is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENT in similar capacity. — Address Brackens, Gleneagle Road, 
Streatham, 8.W. 


XPERIENCED and well-educated LADY, 
Shorthand Writer and ‘Typist, desires ENGAGEMENT in 
OFFICE (Publisher's iow or as SECRETARY.—Address M B., 
108, Upper Tulse Hill 


(ONTRIBUTOR to Leading Magazines desires 
REGULAR LITERARY WORK. Experienced in Publishers’ 
Reading, Reviews, Translations, Light Articles, Humorous Pars, 
Stories, Verse.—Address Oxrorp M.A., 61, Vancouver Road, Forest 
Hill, London, S.E. 


lN0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOKRS.—An 

experienced SUB-EDITOR and LEADER-WRITER, with high- 
class testimonials, is OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT. Would be willing 
to invest in a sound peers —Svun-Epiror, Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 























EST HAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 


An ASSISTANT is REQUIRED for the above Libraries. Age not 
under 23. Candidates must have had not less than five years’ training 
in a Public Library under the Public Libraries Acts, and have a good 
rte id Counter Work, Cataloguing, and General Library Routine. 

per annum. 

Further rticulars, and form of li n_be rom 
the Curer Lrprartian, Central Public i mong Water’ Lane, Stratford, E 

Applications, in envelopes supplied with the form of application, 
must reach me not later than March 17. 

FRED. E. HILLEARY, Town Clerk. 

‘Town Hall, West Ham, March 1, 1899. 


(CARLISLE SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ART. 


ASSISTANT ART MASTER. 
The Art and Technical Committee are prepared to receive applications 
on the appointment of an ASSISTANT AKT MASTER for the above 
School, who will be required to devote such time to Teaching as is 
deemed expedient by the Art Master. 
Candidates must hold Certificate, Group I., and have had some 
experience in Teaching. Salary to commence at 701 per annum. 
Applications, stating age, qualifications, &c., with prints or copies of 
not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned 
on or before TUESDAY, March 14. Candidates will not be required to 
commence duties until after the a eS 
CH BALD SPARKE, Secretary. 
School of Science and Art, allie? cama, Carlisle. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 


and MUNMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales ) 


The Council invites applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. 

Applications and i ials should be sent, on or before TUESDAY, 
April 25, 1809, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may 


be obtained. 
J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University College, Cardiff, February 16, 1899. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 


and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 


The Council invites applications fora LECTURESHIP in POLITICAL 
SCIENCE, tenable for Three Years, ata salary of 150/. The Lecturer 
Philosophy” be required to give assistance in the Department of 

Applications and testimonials should be sent, on or before TUESDav, 
rep 25, 1899, to the undersigned, from whom ‘turther particulars may 

btained. 


AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A., Secretary and Registrar. 
University college, Cardiff, March 2, 1899. 











Statue’ 























salary 
by no with copies of fest recent testimonials and references, 
to be forwarded not later than eG 
SOLLY, Secretary and Registrar. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM.— 





The SE oa are Vo ha to receive applications for the post 
of RESIDENT LECTURER in CLASSICS, which will be VACANT in 
OCTORER. The RESI Tea LECTURESHIP in RMANIC PHI- 


LOLOGY will also be VACANT in OCTOBER. Candidates must be 
competent to teach Old ae Middle English, Old and Middle High 
German and Gothic, for the Honours Examinations of London and 


FRANCE, — The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 


France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-8SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHABL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 22%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


NFORMATION OFFICE, OXFORD. —Director, 

C. C. ORD, M.A. Scholastic Agency. i 

now being arranged. Library Work Clerical Duty provided. Educa- 
tional Advice.—INFORMATION GAZETTE, Single Copy, 4d. 


OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting ary or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 














Oxford. wa Way tot and copies of testimonials. should be sent, not 





later than May 4, to the Principat, from whom full p 
obtained 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH. 





CHAIR OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

The Curators of Patronage of the University of Edinburgh will, ona 
date to be afterwards fixed, proceed to the election of a PROFESSOR 
of PHYSIOLOGY in room of the late Prof. Rutherford. 

h Candidate for the Chair is requested to lodge with the under- 
signed, not later than SATURDAY, May 20 next, eight copies of his 
application and eight copies of any testimonials which he may desire 
tosubmit. One copy of pass application should be signed. 

R. HERBERT JOHNSTON, W.S., Secretary. 
66, Frederick Street, Edinburgh, March 6, 1899. 


I OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

Cooper's Hill, Staines.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment i in aes India, and the Colonies. About 
Forty d will be ber, 1899. The Secretary of 
State will offer them for nase Twelve Appointments as Assistant 
Engineers in the Public Works Department, and Three Appointments 
as Assistant seh in the oye Department, One in the 
Accounts branch P.W.D., and One in the ‘Traffic aoe Indian 
State Railways.—For particulars apply to Secrerary, at College. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAMINA- 

TION will be held on JULY 11, 12, and 13 to FILL UP not less 

than FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO EXHIBITIONS.—For 

aoa apply, by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. 














EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 

KENSINGTON TOWN HALL.—LECTURE TO-MORROW 

(SUNDAY) MORNING, by Dr. STANTON COIT, on the ‘PERSON- 
ALITY of GOD,’ ll a.m. 


EYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will 
BEGIN on JUNE 6. Ten Scholarships will be offered (60/. to 301.), and 
‘Two (40/.) for Candidates entering the Army Class or the Navy Class.— 
For further particulars apply to the Heap Masrer or to the Bursa. 

The School Buildings are near the sea, in one of the healthiest 
situations in England. 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1899.—SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, 
THREE (150/., 601., and 501.) in SCIENCE and THREE (1001, 501, and 
30/.) in ARTS. _ particulars and copies of Examination Papers on appli- 
cation to the Dean, Gay’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


G UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY SCIEN- 
J tric (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held (arn tage tl Say a. 














Special instruction is given for the July Examination 
Guineas. 


T. PAUL’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, COLET 
COURT, LONDON, es BE Dele for LENT TERM. Weed. 

on TUESDAY, Wier a raade 
the Head Master, Mr. p Ea oy M.A., Ay Scholar of Balliol College, 
Oxford. During the last School Year 21 Paulines A eeys Scholarships 
or Exhibitions at Oxford and Cambridge, and 19 gained admission com 
Woolwich and Sandhurst. (During the last chinteen years 250 
Scholarships have been taken by Paulines at Oxford and Cambridge.) 
At the Apposition, 1898, there were 88 Boys in St. Paul's who had 
gained Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates, 30 who had Matri- 
culated at London University, and 79 who a qualified for Medical 
Registration. About 70 per cent. of the ys who gained these 
successes had received their early education at £ Colet Court. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces ENGLISH and 
I FOREIGN RESIDENT and DAILY GOVERNESSES, Visiting 
Teachers, Companions for Home and Abroad. Prospectuses of Finish- 
ing and prepare ratory Schools forwarded fos to Parents and Guardians. 
HOLIDAY NGAGEMEN! TS REQUIRED.—141, Regent Street, W. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMIS?TRESSES. — Miss 


LOUISA BROUGH can recommend University Graduates, Trained 














a friend who has experience of the advertiser or the 
advice of the Society. By order. G HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4. Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
N.B—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, is published monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


‘YHE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. KURGHES, 1, Paternoster Row. The 
interests of Authors capably represented. Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. Thirty years’ practical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and Book Producing. Consultation 
ee —Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster Row. 


M®: 








EVELEIGH 
LITERARY AGENT, 


AMBERLEY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 


YO AUTHORS.—Colonel ROBERT W. ROUT- 
LEDGE, late Managing Director of George Routled, » i a 
Limited, will be pleased to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to ng of 
them. From his long experience in the Publishing Trade Colonel 
Routledge has special facilities for placing Literary Work, Advisin 
to Rates of Payment, Drawing up Agreements, &c. Terms on app! Sod 
tion.—1], Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. C 


of Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
R. ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
me COCKSPUR STREET, CH ARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Office : 15, GREAT WINCHESTER STREET, EC. 
Has Advertisements at oe lowest possible prices. Special terms to 


J. NASH, 




















, On app 
Catalogues, 
(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
4 — rices. I. bee I. RELIGION. al ae 
TORY. ETRY, DRAMA, Vv. BEAUX-. 
OenGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. MIL FICTION. 1X. GENI ERAL 


LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS. 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London ; 20, South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh ; and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
2, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 











“THE CHEAP BOOKSTALL.’—Vide Atheneum, 1861. 
gee s-8 08s ee LES? 


FINE-ART AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
Including the following Subjects :— 


—————— DECORATION, ORNAMENT — Ironwork — 
Pagea! — Textile Fabrics — Bookbindings — The GALLERIES— 
MINIA’ TURE ART—Glass Painting — Keramics — Pottery—IMPORT- 
AN Tr KELMSCOTT PRESS PUBLICATIONS — Porcelain—Furniture— 

PORTRAITS—Etchings (Old and Modern)—Lace—Ex-Libris 





and Certificated High-School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Ki ogy faker 
Mistresses, &c.—Central Registry for Teachers, 25, Craven Street 
Charing Cross, W.C. 
DUCATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 
n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS, 
THR NG. & CO., who, from their extensive ——— knowledge ot 
the on Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, 


I‘XYPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 9d. per 1,000 

words inclusive. Scientific, Dramatic Work, &c., at proportion- 

ie! reduced rates. Work prompt and confidential.—Cuas. Krysuort, 
2, Honley Road, Catfurd. 


iNG@ Dv OUBNGYMAN’S 
T YP oak aiz) gael antnors MSS.,&c. Usual Terms. 
reulars, &c., by Cop’ pying Free ss. Authors’ references.—M iss Srxzs, 
Ww est Keusiagton Type-Writing Agency, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmit! 














—Original Drawings—COLOURED COSTUME—Penmanshi —COUNTY 
HISTORIES—Londoniana—RARE THEATRICAL and HISTORICAL 
fame nes Editions of Dickens, Lever, ‘Thackeray, &e. — 
Poetry—BOTAN FENCIN LIVES of 
anthte iomanes Letters—Travels and Voyages in Africa, India, 
Sere the Alps, &c.—BLACK LET fER—ILLUSTRATED WORKS 

by A Cosway, Cruikshank—the Old Masters—NAVAL and 


MILI , &0., 
AT CLEARANCE PRICES, 
ON SALE AT 


EDWIN PARSONS & SONS, 
45, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 

*,* CASH ORDERS RECEIVE PRECEDENCE, and are sent 
*CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 
Cnatoamera reaniring Books SB Ins Inspection must pay Carriage both 
ways, but no buok can on aneld seven 

days after the fa issue of this Catalogue. 
Bookbuyers on sending Name and Address recelve 
Catalogues regularly GRATIS. 
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THE HANFSTAENGL 


GALLERIES, 


16, PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 

(nearly opposite the National Gallery), 
Inspection invited, 
REPRODUCTIONS IN CARBON - PRINT 
AND PHOTOGRAVURE. 


PICTURES IN THE NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


Published in Twelve Parts. 
Tllustrated in Gravure, with Descriptive Text, written by 
CHARLES L. EASTLAKE, 
Late Keeper of the National Gallery. 
Cover designed by Walter Crane. 
Price to Subscribers, 9/. 





[Now ready. 


VAN DYCK PICTURES at WINDSOR 
CASTLE. Historically and Critically Described by 
ERNEST LAW. In Three Parts with 10 Photogravure 
Plates in each. Price to Subscribers: EDITION DE 
LUXE, on Japanese Paper, imperial folio, limited to 60 
Copies, 4/. per Part (all subscribed) ; EDITION DE 
LUXH, on Dutch Hand-made Paper, crown broadside, 
limited to 300 Copies, 2/. per Part. Parts I. and II. now 
ready 


The OLD MASTERS. Reproductions 
from BUCKINGHAM PALACE, WINDSOR CASTLE, 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON; AMSTERDAM, 
BERLIN, BRUSSELS, CASSEL, DRESDEN, the 
HAGUE, HAARLEM, MUNICH, VIENNA. 


LEADING ARTISTS of the DAY. 
9,000 Reproductions from the Works of BURNE-JONKS, 
WATTS, ROSSETTI, ALMA TADEMA, SOLOMON, 
rete BODENHAUSEN, PLOCKHORST, THU- 


CATALOGUES, POST FREE, 1s. 


16, PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 


MUDIE’S 
LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


a 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For 3 Months, 6 Months, and 12 Months 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 














THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR 
BOOKS OF THE SEASON ARE 
NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books 
always on SALE (Second-hand). 





Also a large Selection of 


BOOKS IN 
LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS, 





30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241, Brompton Road, 8.W. ; 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.U., London. 


And at 10-12, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Fest EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

including Dickens. Thackeray. Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G and R Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
Watter I. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


L & is & si V¥ @ Y, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books, Prints, and Autographs. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No 91) of RARE BOOKS and MSS. NOW 
READY, post free, 6d. 
29, New Bond Street, London, W. 


(CHEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 
in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 
all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders 
by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Re- 
mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitzert & Fievp, 67, Moorgate 
Street, London, E.C. 


LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, no 

matter what the Subject. Write me. I can get you any Book 

ever published. Please state wants.—Baxer’s Greet Bookshop, John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. — Please 

state wants. Books Purchased. Forster's Note-Book on Kipling 

(with value of rarities), 6d. post free.—The Horttanp Company, Book 
Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKCASES.—Great variety, NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at very moderate Saree ed to Mr. Avant, 
232, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also a quantity of Writing Tables. 


IGHT PER CENT.—FOR SALE, at par, THREE 

4 HUNDRED li. fully paid SHARES old-established PUBLISHING 

COMPANY. Minimum dividend last six years 8 per cent. per annum. 

Further particulars on application.—Mrs. W., 9, Champion Grove, 
Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


FEW PIECES of FINELY CARVED OLD 

OAK and a quantity of PANELLING for immediate PRIVATE 
DISPOSAL. Fullest particulars and inspection by appointment.— 
Mas. Macasra, Wirksworth, Derby. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS and MEDALS 
PURCHASED : at the highest py for CASH by SPINK & SON, 

the oldest bli d Dealers in England, 17 and 18, 

Piccadilly, 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd, Publishers and Printers, 50, 
Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.) Contains hairless perc over which 
the pen slips with perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
ruled or plain. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that ‘The Leadenhall Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PA'TIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars. Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “Tri- 
form, London.’’ Telephone No. 18+, Gerrard. 


ONVENIENTLY SITUATED ROOMS TO LET, 
J suitable for Editorial or Publishing purposes.—Srcrerary, 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


fe BRIDGE WELLS.—WINTER APART- 

MENTS.—Comfortably furnished, sunny, warm rooms. South 
aspect. A few minutes’ walk from the Pantiles, Common, and Stations. 
Winter Terms.—K. G., 18, Claremont Road, Tunbridge Wells. 





























London, w. 














(Temperan o, 





‘HACK ERAY HOTEL 
Facing the British Museum, 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet 
the requirements of those who desire all the conveniences and advan- 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels at moderate charges. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in allrooms. Bath-Rooms on every 
floor. 

SPACIOUS na. DRAWING, WRITING, READING, 
D SMOKING ROOMS. 
All Floors cs Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials post free on application. 
Proprietor—J. TRUSLOVE. 
er sioeicot Address—“‘ Thackeray, London.” 





Sales bp Anction. 


Many Thousand Volumes of Popular Modern Publications and 
/llustrated Works, chiefly new, in cloth. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 
March 15, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, MANY THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of POPULAR MODERN PU BLICATIONS and ILLUS- 
TRATED WORKS, including Copies of Anderson's Japan (8i. 8s.)— 
Artistic Japan (ll. 1s )— Dickens’s Illustrators, by Kitton (21. 2s.)— 
Layard’s Charles Keene ty 3s.)—King'’s Gnostics (ll. 1s.)—Waite’s 
Black Magic (2/. 2s.)—!00 Wildridge’s The Grotesque in Church Art 
(16s. 6d.)—300 Hone’s Works, 4 vols. (21. 10s.)—500 Haydn's Dictionary 
of Medicine (7s. 6d.)—500 Our National Cathedrals, 3 vols. (11 11s. 6d ) 
—300 Motley’s Dutch Republic (7s. 6d.)—300 Layater’s Physiognomy 
(12s. )—760 Lockhart’s Ageacige (5s.)—450 Imperial History of England, 
3 vols. (1l. lls. 6d.)—240 vols. of Art Journal (11. 1s.)—500 Andrews’s 
Bygone Punishments ve 6d.)—450 Bygone Middlesex (7s. 6d. Wise 
Church Treasury (7s. 6d )—600 vols. of the Collector Series (7s. 6d.) 
and a large selection of illustrated and other Publications issued by 
Cassell & Co., Limited, E. Moxon, Beeton, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Law Library of A. P. WHATELY, Eszq., 
of 3, Stone Buildings, retiring from Practice, 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURSDAY, 

March 23, at 1 o'clock, the valuable LAW LIBRARY of A. P- 

WHATELY, Esq., comprising the New Law Reports, complete to 1898, 

286 vols.—House of Lords’ Cases, 24 vols.—Modern Chancery Cases in 

the Vice-Chancellor’s and Rolls Courts from Keen to oe & 

Miller—Reports in King's and | Queen's Bene’ ch, Common Pleas, Ex- 

avis 15 GU 

Pext Books — New “Taw. Reports frou and ‘to § HG" PO" POSE EGER 

Appeal Cases, 21 vols.—Two neat Be useful Tables 
and Dinner-wagon—ehoice Framed Engravings, &e. 





A Collection of Greek and Roman Coins, the Property of @ @ 
Foreign Collector, and the well-known Collection of the late 
Rev. H. C. REICHARDT, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGR 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 13. ana Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precise sely, an interesting COLLECTION of GREEK and 
ROMAN COINS, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze, the Property ofa FORBIGN 
COLLECTOR: and the well-known and valuable COLLECTION of 
COINS of PHCENICIA and the HOLY LAND, the Property of the late 
Key. H. C. REICHARDT. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collection of Medals commemorative of British History, the 
Property of a Scotch Collector 


Mri sei SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY, March 15, at 1’ o'clock pre- 
cisely, a COLLECTION ot MEDALS, commemorative of British a istory 
in Gold, Silver, and other Metals, the Property of a TCH COLLEC: 
‘TOR, comprising, other pieces, an interesting Gold 
Marriage Medal of the Bouses of York and Lancaster—tine large Ova} 
Medallic Plates of wag pee and James I., by Simon Passe— 
Essex Military Reward yalist and Memorial Badges of 
Charles 1.—large Silver "chichés of Charles I., James II, and Queen 
Anne, by Norbert Roettier—the large and beautiful Medallion AR of 
Charles II., considered the chef d’euvre of John Roettier—the “ Golden 
Medal” AN of Charles II., commemorated a Waller—Medals of the 
Monmouth Rebellion under James II., the French Wars, and Marl- 
borough's Victories under William and Mary, William III , and Anne 
the Unsuccessful Attempts of the Elder Pretender—the ‘Spanish and 
French Wars—Jacobite Rebellion, 1745—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748 
~and various later Medals of the Reigns of George III., George IV., 

and Queen Victoria. 

wre be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 











The eabette ann ——— WARD, me. of 
ttingham, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W_C., on THU RSDAY, March 16, at 1 o’clock precisely, 
the valuable LIBRARY of JAMES’ WARD, Esq., of Nottingham, 
comprising Book-Prices Current, 96, 10 vols.—Byron’s Poems 
on Various Occasions, First Edition, Newark, 1807—English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, extra illustrated, and various First Editions 
of Byron's Writings— Fe ig p-Books printed at Nottingham, 
Works on Robin Hi baggy Histories. Books on the 
Topography of warrenty Biography, 
History, &c.—a fine Series of Views after’ Paul San dby—Manuseript 
Psalter, illuminated Sec. XV.—Blow’s Amphion Anglicus the Duchess 
of Newcastle's Playes, 3 vols. 1662-68—Newcastle’s Horsemanship, and 
various Works by Nottinghamshire Authors, ‘Trials, Poll-Kooks, &c 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Library of Law Books of the late ALFRED COCK, Esq., 
Q.C.; and the Collection of Books on Fencing of the late 
M, BERTRAND. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, Ne. 13, ph ed 
Street, Strand, W.C., RIDAY, March 17, and Following. aa, s 
PORTION of the LIBRARY of LA IOKS a 


1 o'clock precisely, a 
the late ALFRED COCK, Es 
on FENCING of the late M. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


, QC ; and the COLLECTION of BOOKS 
ERTRAND. 





The well-known and iy choice Collection of Coins of the late 
DURLACHER, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL “4 AUCTION, at their House, No 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 20, and Three Following 

Days, at 1 o’clock recisely, the well-known and very choice COLLEC- 

TION of ENGLISH COINS in GOLD and SILVER of the late A. 

DURLACHER, Esq. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with Autotype 

Plates, may be had, price One Shilling each. 


A Portion of the valuable Library of a GENTLEMAN. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, fake 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Mareh 23, Two Followin 
Days, at 1 o clock precisely, a PORTION of the valuable LIBRARY 0} 
a GENTLEMAN, compris! ng = (Publications of Lot Villon Society— 
‘Transactions of the Bristol an sh 1 Society, 
1876-91—Blake’s Prologue fy Characters of ( haucer’s Pilgrims, Book 
of Job, Dante and other Works illustrated by this Artist—the Writings 
of K.and E. B. Browning, First Editions—Chap-books—an extensive 
—- of Works illustrated by George and Robert Cruikshank—Auto- 
raph Letters—Atkyns's Gloucestershire and other Books aoeras 10 
the County — Dover's Annalia I —a fine ¢ of oid 
Black-Letter Ballads—Cromwelliana, extra ilustrates—Leigh Hunt's 
Works, First Editions —Chaucer’s Works, and other Publications issued 
from the Kelmscott Press—Kipling’s Writings, First Editions—Vertue's 
Catalogue of the Works of Hollar, extra illustrated — Raymond's 
Memoirs of Elliston, extra illustrated —Combe’s ‘Tours of Dr. 
Syntax and other Works illustrated by Rewlandson—the Writings 
of R. L. Stevenson, First Baitions Sporting Books—the Works of 
‘Tennyson, Swinburne, Thackeray, D kens, &c. First Editions — 
Whitney’s Choice o y MS.—Works on Art, 
Archeology, Music, “History. Biography, &c 
cad sh viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ESSES. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully aly notice ‘that they will hold the following 

SALES by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales pened Ben at 1 o’clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, March 13, the COLLECTION of 
OLD ENGLiSH and FOREIGN SILVER and SILVER-GILT PLATE 
and OBJECTS of ART of the late W. GRIMSHAW, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, March 14, valuable ENGRAV- 
INGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOO. 

On WEDNESDAY, March. 15, and Two Follow- 
ing Days, the COLLECTION of ARMOUR, SILVER, ETHNOLO- 
GICAL SPECIMENS, and OBJECTS of ART of ROBERT WHARTON, 
Esq., and partly formed by the late A. WHARTON, Esq. 

On SATURDAY, March 18, the COLLECTION 

of important MODERN PICTURES of ‘the ENGLISH SCHOOL of 


ROBERT WHARTON, Esq. 
On TUESDAY, March 21, COLLECTION of 


CHINESE PORCELAIN, the PROPERTY of a GENTLEMAN, 
OBJECTS of ART of the late E. J. FURNER, Esq., and from other 


Private Sources. 

On THURSDAY, March 23, the CASKET of 
beautiful JEWELS of the late Lady MARTIN (Miss Helen Faucit). 

An THURADA Cy March 92, valnable JEWELS, 


lato the ey ad PRINCESS LovuIsE of SAXE-COBURG, 
daughter of H.M. the King of the Belgians. 


On SATURDAY, March 25, valuable PICTURES 























Catalogues are preparing. 


by OLD MASTERS of the late H. F. BROADWOOD, Esq. 
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Engravings, Water-Colour Drawings, and Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SEL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.. on 
THURSDAY, March 16, and Following Day, atten minutes past 1 o’clock 

recisely. 2 COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the Property of a 
PENTLEMAN, deceased. comer siae Portraits in Mezzotint, Stipple, 
and Line—Fanc Subjects of the Early English School, many prin in 
Colours—Sets of 8 rting after Alken, Hunt, Pollard, &c.—Scarce Topo- 
graphical Prints— istorical and Classical Subjects—Old Etchings and 


Woodeuts, &e. 


licati 


Catal 





on app 
Portion of the Library formed by the late RAYMOND 
FATES, Esq. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

MONDAY, March 20, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 

recisely, @ PORTION of the LIBRARY formed by the late RAYMUND 

YATES, Esq , comprising First Editions of Byron, Coleridge, Dickens, 

Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Wordsworth, &c.—Autograph Let:ers—Ex-Libris, 
&e. 

Catal on teatt 











Postage Stamps. 
ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on TUESDAY, March 21, and Following Day, at half-past 5 o'clock 
recisely, rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE 
P 


TAMPS. 
Catalogues in preparation. 





Miscellaneous Property. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, March 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS PROPERTY, comprising a small Collection of China 
removed from Hanwell—Antique Silver, consisting of Epergnes, Por- 
ringers, Apostle Spoons, Salvers. &c.—Sheffield Plate—Curios—Carvings 
—Coins and Medals—Rattersea Enamels; also Chippendale, Sheraton, 
and Carved Oak Furniture. 
Catalogues in preparation. 


JT ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON beg to 
announce that they will hold their NEXT SALE of MUSICAL 
INSTRUMEN'S on TUESDAY, March 28. 


Library of the late T, PONSFORD, Esq., removed from 
Minehead, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

EARLY in APRIL, the LIBRARY of the late T. PONSFORD, Esq., 

comprising Theological and Miscell Books in all Branches of 
Literature, both English and Foreign. 

Catalogues in p 

















MONDAY NEXT. 
A large Collection of Exotic Lepidoptera and other Natural 
History Specimens. 
ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
as above. at half-past 12 o’clock precisely. 
On view Saturday prior 10 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
had. 





FRIDAY NEXT, 

A Collection of Scientific, Klectrical, and other Instruments 
and Apparatus (by order of Sir THOMAS BAZLEY, 
Bart.), together with the usual Miscellaneous Property from 
various Private Sources, 


ME. J. C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent 

Garden, as above, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely. 

On view the day prior 2 till 5and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, 
March 20, 21, and 22. 

First Portion 4 the remaining Collections of the Kew Bee Art 
Society, the Kew Bee Literary Society, and the Empire Anti- 
quarian Society. 

R. J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, as above, 

at half-past 12 o'clock precisely each day, the AKUVE COLLECTIONS, 
comprising Oil Paintings from Royal and other Collections by Early 

Masters and Modern—rare old Engravings by Albert Diirer and other 

noted Masters of the Sixteenth. Se h, Eigt h, and Nine- 

teenth Centuries — George Romney's Sketch-Book, 1790 — Relics of 

George III , Napoleon I., and General Gordon—Sévres, Worcester, and 

Oriental China—Water-Colour Drawings, English and Foreign—Coins— 

Medals—Mugs—British Navy, United States, Canada, Australia, South 

Africa, and other rare old Print Collections—Portraits of Great Men— 

rar Books and Pamphlets of Early Dates relating to the Roman 

Catholic, English, and Wesleyan Churches—Scientific, Historic. Poetic 

Books—old Kooks—Hogarth and Rartolozzi Engravings—Etchings by 

the Old Masters— Antiquarian Family Collectlons of the British 

Aristocracy—Scott, Sheridan, and Burns Collections—old Playbill Col- 

lections, London and Provinces—Franco-Prussian War Papers—News- 

papers of the Seventeenth Century—old Mezzotints—old Volunteer and 

Army Prints—Queen Victoria and George 1V. Prints—scarce old Map 

Collections of many Countries—Topographical Views of old Cities— 

Racing and Yachting Prints—Pen-and-Ink Drawings—Learned Societies’ 

Collections and Portraits—American Collections— separate United 

States Collections—Ancient Heraldry of Europe and America—Garrick 

and Siddons Coilections—Empire Clock—old Navy Prints and Sea Songs 

—Nelson and Welli Collecti many Items from the Royal 

Naval Exhibition Historic and Art Galleries—Armada Prints—old 

Prints relating to the Houses of Lords and Commons, Old St. Paul's, 

old London, illustrating the Diamond Jubilee Route, Bank of England, 

Royal Exchange, City Corporation—Arms of old Families of old 

London generally, in sections—old Prints after Great Masters—Tenny- 

son—Smithfield Club—Dickens—Thackeray—Knights of the Garter and 

Bath—West Indies—Caricatures —Ireland—Newfoundland—Tasmania— 

Fiji—St_ Helena—Napoleon Family and Period—French Revolutions— 

Cape of Good Hope—New Zealand— Eighteen rare and fine Drawings of 

Australian Flowers by Jessie Gordon —Eighteenth-Century scarce 

Water-Colour Drawings of Italian Opera Characters and Printed Opera: 

—old Atlases—Case Maps—Marbles—Coral—Burmese and Pali MS.— 

4d. 1614, old MS. Music—Uncut Gems—Embroidery—Chased Ware—old 

Water-marked Paper—Royal Society and Linnean Society old Portraits 

—ancient Deeds—old English Trade Advertisements—old U.S.A. News- 

papers and Historic Collections—and numerous other Items of Rarity 

and Value. 
On view Saturday prior from 10 till 4 and mornings of Sale. Catalogue 
course of preparation. 














: MONDAY and TUESDAY, March 27 and 28. 
The important and valuable Collection of British and Exotic 
Srtors Sormed by the late H. STEPHEN BARTON, 
sq. 

ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL the above by 
AUCTION, at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 

as oe at half. past 12 o'clock daily. 
lo 2 Ay =A Saterday prior from 10 till 4and mornings of Sale, and Cata- 





] )EBENHAM, STORR & SONS, Limited, Auc- 

_ tioneers of all Classes of valuable Property. SALES held in 
TWO spacious AUCTION ROOMS DAILY throughout the year, one 
being reserved for Silver Plate, Jewellery, Diam nds. and Precious 
Stones, Watches, Naval and Military Medals. Coins, Miniatures. Old 
Paste and Pearl Work, &c , the other for Furniture. Carpets, Curtains, 
Apparel, Bicycles, Guns, Wines, Pictures, Books, Bronzes, China, and 
Art Property. Large or Small Consignments included. Valuations of 
any of the above Property made in own or Country.—26, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





Guns, Harness, Saddles, Bicycles, Cigars, Umbrellas, Fancy 
Goods, Sc. 

DE BENHAM, STORR & SONS, Limited, will 

SELL by AUCTION, at 26, King Street, Covent Garden, on 

March 14, HARNESS, Saddlery, Horse Clothing, Breech -loading 

Hammeriess Guns, Rifles, Havana and other Cigars, Fancy Goods, &c. 





An important Assemblage of Old Silver Plate, including Specimens of 
the Elizabethan, Queen Anne, Charles I., Charles II., and Georgian 
Periods, in Apostle Spoons—Dishes—Two-Handle Cups—Beakers— 
Tankards—Castors—Bénitiers—fine Wine Coolers—Centre Orna- 
ments—4 Silver-Gilt Dessert Stands, 183 0z.—Silver-Gilt Rose- Water 
Dishes—Kettles—Cake Baskets—Candlesticks—Bottle and Flower 
Stands—Porringers—Tea Caddies—Waiters—Salvers - Sauceboats— 
Muffineers—Tea and Coffee Services—Ink ds—Bowls—Spoon 
and Forks—Cruet Frames—fine Old Sheftield Plated Ware—Brilliant 
Bracelets, Brooches, Stars, Crescents, Earrings, Pendants, Rings, 
Pins, and Studs—Unset Brilliants—Coins—Gold and Silver Watches 
and Repeaters, &c. 


if EBENHAM, STORR & SONS, Limited, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at 26. King Street, Covent Garden, on 
FRIDAY, March 17, at 12 o’clock, OLD SILVER PLATE, &c., as above. 


Catalogues post free. 


Naval, Military, and Volunteer Medals, Orders, Cvins, §c. 
Preliminary Notice. 


EBENHAM, STORR & SONS, Limited, will 
SELL by AUCTION, at 26, King Street, Covent Garden, on 
THURSDAY, March 30, WAR MEDALS, &c., as above. 
Similar Property can be included if sent by March 22. 


77, CHANCERY LANE, W.C, 
The Property of a Gentleman and from various Private Sources. 
ICHAEL FARADAY & RODGERS are in- 


structed to SELL by AUCTION, at the Rooms as above, on 
THURSDAY, March 23, at 1 o'clock, PICTURES by OLD and MODERN 
MASTERS, comprising examples by. or attributed to, Guido Reni, 
Coypel, Egley, Shalkin, De Prades, Poussin, &c —a Portrait of first 
Lord Shannon by Slaughter—Drawings by Rowlandson, BHartolozzi, 
Keene, and others—Etchings by Hogarth and Rembrandt, including 
‘The Hundred- Guilder Piece—rare Coloured and other Engravings— 
English Needlework Pictures—Venetian Glass—Majolica and Savona 
Ware—Fourteenth-Century and other Kooks—Modern and Decorative 
Furniture and Effects. 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of the AvcrioNEERs, 
7,Chancery Lane, W.C. 














THE CROSBY LIBRARY. 

In the CROWN HALLS, 98, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW, 
on MARCH 21 to 24 inclusive, PUBLIC SALE of the FIRST and 
LARGER PART of the valuable LIBRARY collected by the late 
Mr. JOHN CROSBY, News and Advertising Agent, Glasgow. The 
Collection is particularly rich in Works on Art and illustrated 
Editions of Standard Works, and comprises nearly 1,600 Lots. 


ORRISON, DICK & M‘CULLOCH will SELL 
by AUCTION, as above, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS- 
ae FRIDAY, March 21 to 24, commencing at 12 o'clock noon 
each day. 
The Library will be laid out for inspection on MONDAY, March 20, 
from 10 a.m. to 5 Pp u., and on forenoon of each day of Sale. Catalogues 
on application to the AvcrionEERs, or post free on request. 


THE DE GREY ROOMS, YORK. 

AUCTION SALE of the valuable PRIVATE COLLECTION of FINE- 
ART PROPERTY and LIBRARY formed by the late Canon 
RAINE, D.C.L., Chancellor of York Minster, and consisting of 
rare Old China and Glass—Old Oak Antique Furniture—fine Old 
Silver—and the important Library of Historical, Topographical, 
and Classical Works; also valuable Works upon Heraldry, Coins, 
and a Number of rare Pamphlets, Autographs, &c., which 

N R. T. C. THOMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

in the above Rooms, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, 

March 15 and 16, at half-past 10 o’clock each day. 

View on TUESDAY, March 14, by Catalogues, 3d. each, of the 

Avcrioneer, The Mart, Stonegate, York. 


THs NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 265, MARCH, 1899. 

The NATION and the RITUALISTS. By the Rev. Dr. J. Guinness 
Rogers. 

The CRISIS in the CHURCH. By R. Bosworth Smith. 

The LAND and the LABOURERS. By the Right Hon. Earl Carrington. 

The FRENCH JUDICIAL SYSTEM. By the Comte de Calonne. 

The NORDRACH CURE PRACTICABLE in this COUNTRY. By 
James Arthur Gibson. 

RECENT SCIENCE. 1. Biological Chemistry. 
By Prince Kropotkin. 

The MENELIK MYTH. 

SKETCHES made in GERMANY. 
Mrs Blyth. 

The GREAT TRACTARIAN. By Herbert Paul. 

A UNIVERSITY for the PEOPLE. By J. Churton Collins. 

The RETARDATION of the NAVY by the ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. 
By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

The SACK of YANGCHOW in 1644. A Chinese Narrative. Translated 
by Prof. Robert K. Douglas. 

Is the PARTY SYSTEM BREAKING UP? By T. E. Kebbel. 

“HANDS OFF TRINITY.” By Anthony Traill, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 











2. Weather Prediction. 


Ry the Vicomte de Poncins. 


Concluding Article. Part II. By 





Just issued, cloth, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
HE METAPHYSIC of CHRISTIANITY and 
BUDDHISM. ASymphony. By Major-General D. M. STRONG, 
C.B. (late Indian Army). Author of ‘Selections from the Bostan of 
Sadi, Translated into English Verse.’ 

Contents:—Chap. I. Jesus and Gotama. Chap. II. God and the 
Kosmos. Chap. III. Soul, Self, Individuality, and Karma. Chap. IV. 
Heaven and Nirvana. Chap. V. Some Concluding Remarks. Appendix. 
Buaddhistic Legend and Scripture. 

‘The Author’s aim has been to give jprceninence to the many excellent 
qualiti d by with a view to clearing the way for 
an impartial appreciation of this religion by those who have never yet 
best d their i =. and extended their sympathies to, the 
subject with unbiassed minds. 

4 London : Watts & Co. 17, Joknson’s Court, Fleet Street, E C. 











Demy 8vo. cloth, price 21s, 


HISTORICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE PRIVATE 
LAW OF ROME. 

By the late JAMES MUIRHEAD, LL.D., 


Professor of Roman Law in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Second Edition. 


Revised and Edited by HENRY GOUDY, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Civil Law, Oxford. 





‘rown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d, 


THE LAST LINK. 


Our Present Knowledge of the Descent of 
Man. 


By ERNST HAECKEL (Jena). 


With Notes and Biographical Sketches 
HANS GADOW, F.R.S. (Cambridge). 


by 





Crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, price 6s. 


A PRISONER OF FRANCE. 


Being the Reminiscences of 


The late Capt. CHARLES BOOTHBY, R.E, 


Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


THE MORMON PROPHET. 


By LILY DOUGALL, 


Author of ‘A Dozen Ways of Love,’ 
‘ Beggars All,’ &c, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


COUSIN IVO. 


By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 
(Mrs. ANDREW DEAN), 
Author of ‘ Mrs. Finch-Brassey,’ ‘A Woman witha 
Future,’ ‘ The Grasshoppers,’ &c, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. 


THE MINISTER'S 
CONVERSION. 


By I. HOOPER, 
Author of ‘His Grace o’ the Gunne,’ 





Crown 8vo. cloth, rounded edges, price 3s, 6d, net.; 
or, in full red roan, gilt edges, price 5s, net. 


WHO’S WHO, 1899. 


An Annual Biographical Dictionary, con- 
taining over 8,000 Biographies. 





Crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN'S 
YEAR-BOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1899. 


Edited by EMILY JANES, 


Secretary to the National Union of Women 
Workers of Great Britain and Ireland, 


FIRST YEAR OF NEW ISSUE, 
Revised, Enlarged, and entirely Remodelled, 





-A. & C, BLACK, Soho Square, London. 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


DREAM DAYS. 


DREAM DAYS. 
Eight New Golden Age Stories. 


By KENNETH GRAHAME, 
Author of ‘The Golden Age.’ 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Second Edition. 


“In ‘Dream Days’ we are conscious of the same 
magic touch which charmed us in ‘The Golden 
Age.’ There isa magic in all the sketches, but it 
is perhaps in ‘Its Walls were as of Jasper’—the 
beautiful title of a beautiful story—that Mr. 
Grahame stands confessed as a veritable wizard.” 

Literature. 

“Happy Mr. Grahame! who can weave romances 
s0 well.” 

Mr. W. L. CourtTNEY, in Daily Telegraph. 





“THE BOOK OF THE WEEK.”—WEEKLY Sun. 


IDOLS. 
IDOLS. 


By W. J. LOCKE, 
Author of ‘ Derelicts.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


‘*A book to be read and to be remembered.” 
Truth. 
“The Baron strongly recommends Mr. William 
J. Locke’s ‘Idols’ to all novel readers. It is well 
written...... The story will absorb the reader. It is 
a novel that once taken up cannot willingly be 
put down until finished.” 
The BARON DE B—— W. in Punch. 
**T took the book up as an anodyne at midnight 
after a hard day’s work, hoping to read myself 
into drowsiness, and I had to follow the story to 
the end without skipping a page or a line.” 
Mr, DAvID CHRISTIE MURRAY, in Weekly Sun. 
‘One of the very few distinguished novels of the 
season.”—Daily Mail. 
‘One of the best novels of the past twelve 
months.” — Vanity Fair. 


“A brilliantly written and eminently readable 
book.”—Daily Telegraph. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE CALIFORNIANS 
THE CALIFORNIANS 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Author of ‘ Patience Sparhawk.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘The ablest woman writer of fiction now living.” 
British Weekly. 

“Perhaps the most flattering compliment Mrs. 
Atherton has received is the obvious plagiarism of 
clever English authors. She has struck out telling 
types which they begin to borrow, and they go to 
her books for the models from which they study.” 

Times. 

‘*In point of sheer power, I do not know that 
there is a living woman novelist who comes near 
her.”’—Sketch, 

‘*That Mrs. Atherton is one of the most accom- 
plished novelists of her country there can be no 
manner of doubt.”—Standard. 

‘*A singularly clever and interesting novel.” 

Truth. 


JOHN LANE, 
The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 








LIST. 


Forty-seventh Thousand, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’ 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. By Rupyarp Kip.ine. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SEVEN SEAS. By Rupyarp Kitna. 
ROUND the WORLD on a WHEEL. By Joun Foster FRaser. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The narrative of a bicycle ride right round the world, which covered over 19,000 miles and occupied 774 days. The book 
is full of adventure and incident, and contains as much matter as the ordinary book of travel published at six times the price, 
“ A very entertaining book of travel.””—Spectator. ‘*A classic of cycling, graphic and witty.’’— Yorkshire Post. 
“*A fresh, unconventional, and fascinating book.’’— World. 
“‘ Of intense interest to all cyclists, but interesting for other than cycling reasons.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 








Forty-first Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
With 100 








CHEAPER AND REVISED EDITION OF ‘“‘AN IMMORTAL STORY.” 


CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. Rosertson, K.C.S.I. 
With numerous Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
‘The noble record of a noble achievement.’’— Spectator. ‘‘ Fascinating as Sir Walter Scott.’’—Duaily Telegraph. 
‘*A noble story, nobly told.”-—Punch. ‘* Makes one kold one’s breath.’’—Times. 


THROUGH ASIA. By Sven Henin, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With 300 Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and Maps. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 36s. net. 
‘One of the greatest books of the kind issued during the century. Unsurpassed in geographical and human interest.’”” 
**Magnificent volumes.’’—Spectator. ' Times, 
‘* Of absorbing and fascinating interest.’’—Birmingham Post. ‘A wonderful book.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“As thrilling as instructive.” —Pall Mall Gazette. __ 


The BOOK of JOB. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. C. 8. Grnsoy, 


D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Demy 8vo. 6s. [Ozford Commentaries, 
*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


A HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


Edited by W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, D.C.L. LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University College. Fully 
illustrated. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Vol. IV. EGYPT UNDER the PTOLEMAIC DYNASTY. 
Vol. V. EGYPT UNDER ROMAN RULE. J. G. MILNE. 


EVAGRIUS. Edited by Prof. Leon Parmentier, of Liége, and M. BipeEz, of Gand. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PSELLUS (Historia). Edited by C. SatHas. Demy 8vo. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


An INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of the CREEDS. By A. E. Bury, 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Handbocks of Theology. 
‘This book may be expected to hold its place as an authority on its subject.””—Spectator. F 
‘‘It is an able and learned treatise, aud contains a mass of information which will be most useful to scholars.” 
*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. Glasgow Herald. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Joun Kesie. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. Pott 8vo. 2s.; leather, 2s. 6d. net. ' 
(Library of Devotion. 
This edition is edited on the same scale as ‘The Christian Year.’ Dr. Lock has corrected the printed text by collating 
it with the MS. in the Keble College Library, and has added an Introduction, and an analysis and explanatory notes to 
each of the more difficult poems. 








J. P. MAHwAFFY. 





[Byzantine Texts. 


*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


The PRINCIPLES of BOOKKEEPING by DOUBLE ENTRY. With Worked 


Examples and numerous Examination Papers. By J. E. B. M‘ALLEN, M.A. (Lond.), Assistant Master in the 
Liverpool College Middle School. Crown 8vo. 2s. [Commercial Series. 
*,* A Prospectus of the Series sent on application. 


FICTION. 
The COUNTESS TEKLA. By Roser Barr, Author of ‘The Mutable Many.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A vivid story, full of animation.’’— World, 
“Thrilling and brilliant.”’—Critic. “Of fascinating interest.’”’-—Scotsman. 
‘**Such a tale as Mr. Barr’s would ever receive a hearty welcome. Of these medieval romances, which are now gaining 
ground, ‘The Countess Tekla ’ is the very best we have seen. Tekla is a very happy figure, and wears the proper virgina 
airs. The story is written in clear good English and a picturesque moving style. Pa 1 Mall Gazette. 


The CAPSINA. By E. F. Benson, Author of ‘Dodo.’ With Illustrations by G. P. 


Jacomb-Hood. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THINGS THAT HAVE HAPPENED. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘ Lady 


Baby.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘* All the stories are delightful.’’—Scotsman. 
‘The distinction which belongs to these stories is not of plot merely. It is duein part to a merry sense of humour, 
and in parts to a wonderful capacity for painting interiors and for bringing a fully detailed picture before ae Lif 
‘country Life. 


The PATHS of the PRUDENT. By J.S. Fietcuer, Author of ‘When Charles I. 


was King.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘‘The story has a curious fascination for the reader, and the theme and character are handled with rare ability.” 
‘*Dorinthia is charming. The story is told with great humour.’’—FPall Mall Gazette. Scotsman. 
‘An excellently well-told story, and the reader’s interest is perfectly sustained to the very end.”’—Punch. 


BETTY MUSGRAVE. By Mary Finp.ater, Author of ‘ Over the Hills.’ 


8vo. 6s. ‘““A most touching story.’’—Spectator. 
LONE PINE. ByR.B.TownsHenp. A Romance of Mexican Life. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The story moves so rapidly and is so excellently told, the atmosphere is so manly and spirited, that it is not too much 
to say that the book contains the essence of the real romantic spirit. The final scene, artistically arranged, prettily pathetic, 
finds us still eager for more, loth to part with so fine a fe!low, so capital a story.’’— World, 


The AMATEUR CRACKSMAN. By E. W. Hornune, Author of ‘ Young Blood.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent to any address. 








‘* Delightful and entertaining.’’—Morning. 


Crown 








METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY OF 
BENNET BURLEIGH’S NEW BOOK, 


KHARTOUM CAMPAIGN, 1898. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 
With Maps, Plans of Battles, numercus Illustrations and Portraits, demy 8vo. 12s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Here we have an attempt at last to render an 
account of the late ca‘ paign on the Nile in a manner at once readable and instructive...... 
It is the last we are likely to have for some years at any rate.”” 


The DAILY MAIL says :—‘‘It is sincere, temperate, thorough, closely packed with 
facts, and yet light and enjoyable in the reading.”’ 


TRUE TALES OF THE INSECTS. 


By L. N. BADENOCH, 


Author of ‘ Romance of the Insect World.’ 





With Frontispiece and 43 Illustrations by Margaret J. D. Badenoch. 





Large crown 8vo. [Next week. 


An ILLUSTRATED RECORD of the NATIONAL ART 


COMPETITION, 1896-7. Compiled and Edited by JOHN FISHER. Crown 4to. 
10s. 6d. net. [Nezt week. 
The present work contains, in the very best style of execution, collotype representations 
of a selection of the best and most characteristic designs of work done for the National Art 
Competition, 1896-7. 
The designs extend over every Department of Art, as applied to decorative purposes. 





A. D. BARTLETT’S “LIFE IN THE ZOO.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


WILD ANIMALS in CAPTIVITY: being an Account of 


the Habits, Food, Management, and Treatment of the Beasts and Birds at the ‘‘ Zoo.”’ 
With Reminiscences and Anecdotes by A. D. BARTLETT, late Superintendent of the 
Zoological Gardens. Compiled and Edited by EDWARD BARTLETT, F.Z.S. With 
Illustrations by A. T. Elwes, and Portraits. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ All...... will find ‘ Wild Animals in Captivity ’ a delightful volume, 
and Mr. A. D. Bartlett a bookshelf companion of whose stories and recollections they will 
never tire.” 


‘“‘A MARVELLOUS PIECE OF WORK.”—Daily Telegraph. 


The EXPLORATION of the NIGER : Personal Narrative 


of Lieut. Hourst, Commander of the 1895-96 Expedition from Timbuktu to Busa. 
With Maps of Route, and 100 Illustrations from Photographs taken by Members of 
the Expedition. Translated by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers). Demy 8vo. 24s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—“ Lieutenant Hourst suceeeded in accomplishing 
what no man did before him, and what no man will certainly attempt after him—the 
navigation of the entire course of the Niger......without losing either a man or a launch...... 
without firing a single shot, without causing the death of a single human being. It is an 
achievement of which the nation that counts him amongst her sons may be justly proud; 
it is a fact which places the author of it in the first rank of African explorers...... Geographic- 
ally and scientifically [he has] added greatly to our knowledge of the Niger. A most enter- 
taining book. There is not a dry page init. Delightful reading.” 


A HANDBOOK TO THE FAR EASTERN QUESTION. 


CHINA in DECAY. By Alexis Krausse. With 21 Illus- 


trations and 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘Mr. Alexis Krausse’s book does not contain 
one chapter that is not interesting from end to end. Mr. Krausse knows his China as few 
men in England to-day know it...... ‘China in Decay’ is good from cover to cover, and we 
can cordially congratulate the author on its production.”’ 

BLACK and WHITE says :—‘‘ Mr. Krausse has written a very excellent and unbiassed 
monograph. Full of intelligent observations, painstaking and accurate research, and 
possessing for the student the invaluable adjunct of a bibliography. ‘China in Decay’ is 
a book which should be on the shelves of every student of politics, and should be kept for 
reference on the writing-table of every member of Her Majesty’s Government.” 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
“THIS REMARKABLE BOOK.”—Academy, 


GOSTA BERLING’S SAGA. By Selma Lagerlof. 
Authorized Translation by LILLIE TUDEER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Unlike anything that had yet appeared in Scan- 
dinavian literature.” 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—“' Subtle and complex......A beautiful book.” 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ Curious and beautiful book......A veritable epic.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘‘ Every chapter is full of beauties, full of strange 
flashes of truth and smarting pathos.” 


NEW NOVEL BY GERTRUDE FORDE. 


LADY LANARK’S PAYING GUESTS. By Gertrude 


FORDE, Author of ‘In an Old Palazzo,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Ready. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—“ Keen in observation and sympathetic in drawing.” 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘‘One of the smartest stories of the hour...... 
Amid all the dreary volumes of fiction daily sent forth from the press it is pleasant to light 
upon so rare a gem as this.” 


NEW NOVEL BY S. E. WALFORD. 


UNTIL the DAWN. By S. E. Walford. Crown 8vo. 


[ Ready. 


THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 
A SIXPENNY EDITION TO BE READY NEXT WEEK. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
The folloning other Editions can also be had: 

SPECIAL POCKET EDITION. With Coloured Frontispiece by Fred Barnard, and an 

Introduction. In cloth, ls. net; in leather, 2s. net. 
The HALF-CROWN EDITION. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 2s. 6d. 
The CROWN EDITION (bound with ‘ Oliver Twist’). With 49 Illustrations by Cruikshank 

and Phiz. 5s. 
The GADSHILL EDITION. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 6s. 
The PICTORIAL EDITION (bound with ‘Oliver Twist’). With 53 Illustrations by 

Barnard and Mahoney. 3s. 6d. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


*.* MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL, who are the owners of the Copyright of the Works of 
Charles Dickens, are the only Publishers who can issue Complete Editions of his Writings. 


COMPLETION OF THE GADSHILL EDITION. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
In 34 vols. square crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

This Edition of DICKENS’S WORKS is the most complete and handsome that has yet 
been published. It is printed on Special Paper from New Type, and bound in scariet cloth 
with gilt tops. The Original Illustrations, inseparably associated with Dickens’s Writings, 
by SEYMOUR, HABLOT K. BROWNE, CRUIKSHANK, PINWELL, WALKER, LAND- 
SEER, MACLISE, LEECH, MARCUS STONE, CATTERMOLE, BARNARD, LUKE 
FILDES, are all printed from an unused Set of Duplicate Plates in the possession of the 
Publishers, or from Plates re-engraved for this Edition. In some instances, where the 
illustrations were not of uniform merit, fresh ones have been drawn to take their place by 
CHARLES GREEN, MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, HARRY FURNISS, F. H. TOWN- 
SEND, A. JULES GOODMAN, &c., and are reproduced in Photogravure. 

MR. ANDREW LANG contributes Introductions and Notes to each Work, and a 


GENERAL ESSAY ON THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES DICKENS, 


By ANDREW LANG, 
Appears in ‘REPRINTED PIECES,’ the last Volume. 
The following is a list of the more important Stories and Sketches which appear in no 
other existing Edition of Dickens’s Works than the Gadshill Edition. 
SKETCHES of YOUNG COUPLES and YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 
The MUDFOG PAPERS. 
The LAMPLIGHTER. 
SUNDAY UNDER THREE HEADS. 
TO BE READ AT DUSK. 
The PANTOMIME of LIFE. 
SOME PARTICULARS CONCERNING A LION. 
MR. ROBERT BOLTON. 
FAMILIAR EPISTLE from a PARENT to a CHILD. 
*,* Prospectus cn application. 





OTHER EDITIONS OF DICKENS, 

The ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. In 30 vols. demy 
8vo. green cloth, with Original Illustrations, 15/. Separate vols. 10s. each. 

The CROWN EDITION. In 17 vols. large crown 8vo. maroon cloth,. 
Original Illustrations, 47. 5s. Separate vols. 5s. each. 

The CABINET EDITION. In 82 vols. small fcap. 8vo. maroon cloth 
gilt, gilt top. Separate vols. 1s. 6d. In sets, complete in cloth box, 22. 10s. 

The HALF-CROWN EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8vo. blue cloth, 
Original Illustrations, 2/. 12s, 6d. Separate vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

The PICTORIAL EDITION. In 17 vols. with over 900 Illustrations, 
royal 8vo. red cloth, 2/. 19s. 6d. Separate vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

The SHILLING EDITION. In 21 vols. crown 8vo. red cloth, witha 
Frontispiece to each vol. 1/. Js. Separate vols. 1s. each. In special binding, with gilt 
top, net, 12. 1s. the set. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
THE CENTENARY EDITION. 


Edited by H. D. TRAILL. 
In 30 vols. square crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
This Edition, which is in course of publication, 22 Volumes being now ready, will 
contain many Essays of Carlyle which have not appeared in any other Edition of his 
Works ; upwards of 60 Portraits, either in Photogravure or Steel Plates, many of which are 


reproduced especially for this Edition ; and all the Original Maps and Plans. __ 
Mr. H. D. Traill,; D.C.L., contributes an Essay on Thomas Carlyle to the First Volume, 


and a short Preface to each succeeding Work. 








The Volumes are printed by Messrs. Constable, of Edinburgh, from type specially cast 
for this Edition, on strong antique wove paper, and are bound in blue cloth. 
Tolumes XN NIII, and XXIV. ready in a few days. 


WILHELM MEISTER’S APPRENTICESHIP 
AND TRAVELS. 


Translated from GOETHE. 2 vols. 
OTHER EDITIONS OF CARLYLE ARE— 
The LIBRARY EDITION. In 34 vols. demy 8vo. red cloth, 151. 3s, 


Separate vols. 9s. and 7s. 6d. each. 


The ASHBURTON EDITION. 


Separate vols. 8s. each. 


The HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


cloth, 27. 10s. Separate vols. 2s. 6d. each. 


The PEOPLE’S EDITION. In 37 vols. small crown 8vo. red cloth, 


In 20 vols, demy 8vo. blue cloth, 82. 


In 20 vols. crown 8vo. green 





1l.17s. Separate vols. 1s. each. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Limitep, London. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT- 
SIMON ON THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV. AND THE 
REGENCY. With 42 Illustrations and Portraits in 
Photogravure. 4 vols, 3/. 13s. 6d. net. 

*,* A special Prospectus of this Work on application. 


UNDER THE AFRICAN SUN: a 
Description of Native Races, Sporting Adventures, and 
other Experiences in Uganda. By W. J. ANSORGE, 
M.D. LL.D. M.R.C.S. L.R.C.P., late Senior Professor at 
the Royal College of Mauritius, Chief Medical Officer to 
Her Majesty’s Government in Uganda. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, and 
Coloured Plates. 1 vol. 8vo. 21s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—*“ The publication of Dr. Ansorge’s book is well 
timed, The author gives the kind of information the general readers 
wants, information of a permanent value.” 


THE PRINCESS DES URSINS IN 
SPAIN (CAMARERA~-MAYOR). By CONSTANCE 
HILL. 1 vol. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

ACADEMY —“ A well-informei, well-written, and very readable study 
of this remarkable politician in petticoats, who played a great part in 
days when women, not yet emancipated, could do great things.” 


MARYSIENKA: Marie de la Grange 
d@’Arquien, Queen of Poland, and Wife of Sobieski, 1641- 
1716. By K. WAULISZEWSKI. Translated by Lady 
MARY LOYD. With Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

TIMES.—‘‘ Those who like to explore the by-paths of history, and 
who care for the story of an adventurous life, will find enough to satisfy 
them in this volume.” 


MEMOIRS OF SERGEANT BOUR- 
GOGNE, 1812-1813. The Diary of a Sergeant in 
Napoleon’s Old Guard during the Russian Campaign. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. [ Thursday. 


“1812.”-NAPOLEON I. IN RUSSIA. 
By VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN. With 50 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Paintings by the Author, and an 
Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING. 1 vol. 6s. 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“ Vivid in the extreme.” 


THE CUBAN AND PORTO RICAN 
CAMPAIGNS. By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Profusely illustrated from Photographs by the Author. 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 

EDINBURGH REVIEW.—« Mr. Davis has not only a charming and 
forceful style, but he reproduces the salient features of an event with 
such dramatic vividness that he almost succeeds in making his readers 
spectators ”’ 


(MOGREB-EL-ACKSA). By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
GRAHAM. Witha Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

ATHE\ ZUM.—“ He is endowed with faculties sufficiently rare in 
travellers and explorers. He has vision, and he can convey most 
vividly and delightfully the impressions of an interesting personality. 
haem the book must be pronounced both admirable and delight- 
ful.” 


A HISTORY OF JAPANESE LITERA- 
TORE. By WILLIAM GEORGE ASTON, C.M.G. 
D.Litt , late Japanese Secretary to Her Majesty’s Lega- 
tion, Tokio. 1 vol. 6s. [Literatures of the World, Vol. V/, 

Sir Epwin Arnotp in LITERATURE —‘A volume of unique erudi- 
tion, wide research, clear discrimination, and excellent design. Mr. 

Aston has wrought a memorable service no* only to those interested in 

Japan and Japanese studies, but to the world of letters at large.” 


FICTION. 
THE AMAZING LADY. By M. Bowles. 


DAIL* TELEGRAPH.—“So brightly written that, from opening to 
close, its literary attractiveness is never interrupted by a moment's 
dulness.” 


A MARRIAGE IN CHINA. By Mrs. 
ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 1 vol. 3s, éd. 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ Readers who have not the patience to read solid 
works of travel may easily acquire a great deal of information about 
China from Mrs. Little's picturesque pages.” 


RED ROCK. By T. Nelson Page. 


Illustrated. Second Impression. 1 vol. 6s. 
MORNING POST —‘‘A story seething with incident and adventure. 
It reads like a chapter torn from the actual history of the times.’ 


THE OPEN QUESTION. By Eliza- 
BETH ROBINS (C. E. RAIMOND). Third Impression. 

1 vol. 6s. 
STANDARD.—“ A remarkable book; full of perception, of strong 


feeling ; it shows descriptive power beyond the common experience of 
life, and it is told in good, simple, and very human English.” 


THE RAPIN. By H. De Vere Stac- 
POOLE. 1 vol. 6s. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Bohemia and Belgravia, art and money, elbow each 
other through pages of sparkling narrative.” 
GLORIA MUNDI. By HGHarold 
FREDERIC. Second Impression. 1 vol. 6s. 


ACADEMY.—“ Admirable the work is in many a rassage of humour 
and tenderness ; triumphant in many a stroke of technique.” 


LIFE AT TWENTY. By C. R. Morse. 
THE VICTIM. By GabrieleD’Annunzio. 


1 vol. 6s. (Wednesday. 


THE DIARY OF A SUPERFLUOUS 
MAN. By IVAN TURGENEV. Translated by CON- 
STANCE GARNETT. 1 vol. 3s. net. (Uniform Edition 
of Turgenev’s Novels.) (Wednesday. 


London: 
WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


IN FIVE VOLUMES. 
VOL. I. INTRODUCTORY to the OVERTHROW of the ENGLISH in the SPICE ARCHIPELAGO (1623). 
With 4 Maps, 8vo. 18s. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH INDIA. 


By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.I. M.A. LL.D., 
A Vice-President of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

‘“‘ Every page of the volume speaks of diligent research. Everywhere presides a sober, calm judgment. A fascinating 
story of prowess and skill...... told with great clearness and vividness, and with a wealth of incident which the adventure- 
novelist must envy.’’—TZimes. 

‘It changes the popular perspective. With the historic sense—which is as rare as the poetic sense—our author is 
gifted in an exceptional degree. His history, if it fulfils the promise of its beginning, will prove to be the British Indian 
history which has never yet been written, and which we have been waiting for.’ —Daily News. 








ON MONDAY NEXT. 8vo. 15s. 


ENGLAND IN THE AGE OF WYCLIFFE. 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, B.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





ON MONDAY NEXT. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


LIFE OF DANTON. 


By A. H. BEESLY, 


With Portrait of Danton, his Mother, and an Illustration of the Home of his Family at Arcis. 





THE LIFE OF THE EDITOR OF ‘THE GOLDEN TREASURY.’ 


FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE: 


His Journals, and Memories of His Life. 
By GWENLLIAN F. PALGRAVE, 


With Portrait and Illustration. 


NEW NOVEL OF AFRICAN LIFE BY MR. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


SWALLOW: 
A Story of the Great Trek. 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“This story of ‘The Great Trek’ shows that Mr. Rider Haggard has not lost his cunning, and that he is still able to 
write as interesting a story asin the days of yore. There is not a dull page in the book; and the climax is capitally worked 
up to.”—African HKevew. 





THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
FOOTBALL. 


ON MONDAY NEXT. NEW EDITION. Crown &vo. 10s. 6d. 

HISTORY. By MoytaGue SHEARMAN.—The ASSOCIATION GAME. By W. J. OakLey and G. O. SmiTH.—The 
RUGBY UNION GAME. By Frank MircHeLy.—And other Contributions by R. E. MacnaGuren, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
VINCENT, WALTER Camp, and A. SUTHERLAND. 

With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 


*,* The Volume on ‘ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL’ in the “ Badminton Library ’’ was first issued in April, 1887. 
‘ATHLETICS’ was issued separately, Revised and Enlarged, in November, 1898. ‘FOOTBALL’ is now issued separately, 
largely Rewritten, and nearly all the Illustrations being new. 


EARLY ITALIAN LOVE STORIES. Taken from the Originals 


by UNA TAYLOR. With 13 Illustrations by Henry J. Ford. Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Arthur Shadwell, M.A. 


M.B.Oxon., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


COLLECTED EDITION OF PROF. MAX MULLER’S WORKS.—New Volume. 


INDIA: What can it Teach us? By the Right Hon. Professor 


F. MAX MULLER. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


OBSERVATIONS TAKEN at DUMRAON, BEHAR, INDIA, 


DURING the ECLIPSE of JANUARY 22, 1898, by a Party of Jesuit Fathers of the Western Bengal Mission. 
By Rev. V. DE CAMPIGNEULLES, S.J. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


The HEART of DENISE, and other Tales. By S. Levett-Yeats, 


Author of ‘The Chevalier d’Auriac,’ ‘The Honour of Savelli,’ &c. With Frontispiece by Seymour Lucas, R.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TWO MEN o MENDIP. By Walter Raymond, Author of 


‘Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,’ ‘Tryphena in Love,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“This is a story which undoubtedly merits very high praise. It is by far the best thing Mr. Raymond has yet done.” 
a‘ Glasgow Herald. _ 
‘** There are no jarring notes, no strained pathos in this simple story of a father, doomed by the inexorable irony of 
fate to be the executioner of his dearly loved and only daughter. Set in a serene English landscape, the story marches 
to its close with all the inevitableness of an Aischylean tragedy.’’—Spectator. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, London, New York, and Bombay. 
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DOWNEY & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 
THE GOOD QUEEN CHARLOTTE. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 


Demy 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 6/. 





[Next week, 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
F. E. SMEDLEY. In 3 vols. With 104 Etchings by Phiz and George Cruik- 


shank, printed from the Original Steel Plates. Demy 8vo. gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH. ne ready. LEWIS ARUNDEL. 


HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP. > tints press. 
THE THORNTON EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
The SISTERS BRONTE. Edited by TewrLe Scorr. In 10 vols. 


8vo. 5s. net. 
“The type is large, the binding appropriate, and the general appearance handsome.’ 


[Jn the press. 





large crown 


’"—Guardian, 








ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
CHARLES LEVER. In 37 vols. with all the Original Etchings by Phiz and 


Cruikshank, and numerous other Illustrations by Phiz, Gordon Browne, M. E. Edwards, A. D. McCormick, and 

Luke Fildes, R.A. Edition limited to 1,000 Copies. Price for the Set, 197. 8s. 6d. net. 

“Here is a new edition of Lever which is a positive pleasure to read and handle. 
superb,”’"— Westminster Gazette. 


ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
HONORE DE BALZAC. Translated by Miss WormeELEy. In 40 vols. with 


280 Goupil-Gravures from Designs by leading French Artists and Replicas on India Paper of each of the Plates. This 
superb Edition is limited to 250 numbered Copies, of which only 90 are for Sale in Great Britain. Price for the Set, 
25/, net. 


The printing and get-up are 


NEW EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF 
J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. Each in crown 8vo. cloth gilt, with Title-page 


designed by B. S. Le Fanu. 2s. 6d. 
GUY DEVERELL—ALL in the DARK—The WYVERN MYSTERY—WYLDER’S HAND—CHECKMATE—ROSE 
and the KEY—TENANTS of MALORY—WILLING to DIE. 


FORTUNES of COLONEL PAVED WITH GOLD. By Augustus 


The 


TORLOGH O’BRIEN: a Story of the Wars of King MAYHEW. With 26 pages of Etchings by John 
James. By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. With 22 pages Leech, reprinted from the Original Steel Plates. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The YUKON TERRITORY. The 
Narrative of the Expedition of 1866-68. By WM. H. 
DALL. Narrative of an Exploration made in 1887 by 
G. M. DAWSON. Extracts from the Report of J. J. 
OGILVIE (1896-97). With General Introduction by 
F. MORTIMER TRIMMER, F.R.G.S. Super-royal 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations and a New Coloured Map 
of the Klondyke Region. 21s. 


of Etchings by Phiz, reprinted from the Original Steel 
Plates. Imperial 16mo. 7s. 6d, 


CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By 
ALBERT SMITH. With 26 pages of Etchings by 
John Leech, reprinted from the Original Steel Plates. 
With Biographic al Sketch of Albert Smith by EDMUND 
YATES. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. { 


NEW F ICTION. 
GERALD FITZGERALD, the CHEVALIER. By Cares Lever. 


with a Photogravure Frontispiece by A. D. McCormick, 6s. 


A RIVIERA ROMANCE. By Buancue RoosEvett, Author of 


Queen,’ &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


PHILIP HELMORE, PRIEST. By K. A. Hawortu. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘The plot is so well worked on, and the interest so well sustained, that it is difficult to put the book down.”’ 
Westminster Gazette. 
’— Star. 








Crown 8vo. 
[Just ready. 

‘The Copper 
[Zn March. 


‘** Piteously powerful...... Heartrending in its analysis of a tormented conscience...... Dramatic in its plot.’ 


SOME PORTRAITS of WOMEN. By Pact Bourcer. 6s. 


“ Artistic deftness and daintiness of handling are indeed qualities most conspicuous in the stories.” —Glasgow Herald, 
JADOO: an Anglo-Indian Story. By Lieut.-Colone! Newnuam-Davis. Crown 
8vo. 6s. [Third Edition. 
“Interesting from beginning to end.’’—Queen. 


The DEVIL STICK. By Fercus Hume. 


Copyright Novels.) 


(A recent addition to Downey’s Sixpenny 





‘*SPLENDID SIXPENNYWORTHS.”—Black and White. 


DOWNEY’S SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


ESMOND. { VICAR of WAKEFIELD. HANDY ANDY. 

OLIVER TWIST. | FRANKENSTEIN, WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
The ANTIQUARY. | MIDSHIPMAN KASY. MR. VERDANT —— 
BASIL PAVED WITH GO 


FARDOROUGHA, the MISER. 
The EPICUREAN. 


| 

An UNPRO’ rKOTED FEMALE. 
HAJJI BABA. | 

| 


CON OKELLY. 

FRANK FAIRKLEGH. 
The CAXTONS. 

ERNKST MALTRAVERS. 


The O'DONOGHUE. 
JANE EYRE. 
TORLOGH O'BRIEN. 


| 

| The COLLEGIANS. 
CONTARINI FLEMING. | 

| 

| 


CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 


RORY O’MORE. DIGBY GRAND 


ORMOND. ARTHUR GORDON PYM, &c. MARY BARTON. 
LAST ae of POMPEII. The SCARLET LETTER. IVANHOE. 
O’DONN The SCALP HUNTERS. ALICE. 








COPYRIGHT SERIES. 


THROUGH GREEN GLASSES. F. M. Allen. 
A DARK INTRUDER. R. Dowling. 
ANOTHER’S BURDEN. James Payn. 
ROBERT HOLT’S ILLUSION. Miss Linskill. 
BISHOP’S AMAZEMENT. Christie Murray. 
DID HE DESERVE IT? Mrs. Riddell. 

The VOYAGE of the ARK. F. M. Allen. 


York Street, Covent Garden. 


VIVA. Mrs. Forrester. 

The UGLY MAN. Author of ‘A House of Tears.’ 
The DEVIL STICK. Fergus Hume. 

CABINET SECRETS. Headon Hill. 

MRS. BOUVERIE. F. C. Philips. 

A TERRIBLE LEGACY. G. W. Appleton. 

The CO-RESPONDENT. G. W. — 


London: DOWNEY & C0, 1 Liuitep, 12, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


The PRESIDENT of BORAVIA, the 
New Romance by GEORGE LAM- 
BERT, is NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NELL HAFFENDEN, 
HOPKINS, Author of ‘ The Nugents 
of Carriconna, will le READY on 
MARCH 16, with 8 Iilustrations by C. 
Gregory. A NEW EDITION. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A ie. Library Edition of TRAVELS 
with a DONKEY in the 
CEVENNES, 2y ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, is NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo. buckram, 9 gilt top, 6s. 


MARY UNWIN. By Alan St. Aubyn, 


Author of ‘A Fellow of Trinity.’ With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“In Alan St. Aubyn’s long list of stories there is no one 
volume that should occupy a more prominent place than 
‘Mary Unwin.’ It is a pretty narrative of a parson’s family, 
where love and poverty run a hard race; and if subject and 
treatment seem to fit the volume more particularly for girls, 
there is no reason to doubt that it will suit the tastes of 
more experienced readers of fiction as well...... It deserves 
to be a successful book and to bring credit to the name of 
its author.’’—<Atheneum. 


The RECORDS of VINCENT TRILL, 
of the DETECTIVE SERVICE. By DICK DONOVAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Whatever kind of fiction may sink into obscurity and 
unprofitableness, it is hardly conceivable that the detective 
story should suffer eclipse. Mr. Dick Donovan continues 
to vend his ingenious criminal wares with a frequency and 
regularity that indicate an ever-ready market. His latest 
volume is as full of mysteries, strange tragedies, awful 
conspiracies, astounding cases, forged cheque s, and ‘de uly 
enmities as the heart of the greatest sensation-lover could 
desire.”’-—Morning Leader. 


INFATUATION. By B. M. Croker, 


Author of ‘Diana Barrington,’ &c. Crown 8vo. buck- 
ram, 6s. 

‘“**Infatuation’ may unhesitatingly be said to be a good 
novel, From first to last the reader is interested, or, what 
is rarer, he is not only interested in the story but in the 
character...... Mrs. Pegrim is really a capital character, and 
from the moment she appears in the Paris express to the 
time of her death, the appearance of the very selfish and 
amusing old lady is always welcome. Altogether, ‘ Infatua- 
tion’ is a story to be recommended.” —Guardian. 


The DOOM of SIVA. By T. W. 


SPEIGHT, Author of ‘The Mysteries "y Heron Dyke.’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. [March 1. 


A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By 
GEO. MANVILLE FENN. With 61 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3s. 6d 


The GLAMOUR of the IMPOS- 
SIBLE: an Improbability. By COSMO HAMILTON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 


“A trifle light as air, witty, bright, amusing.’ 
Watmateler Gazette. 





by TIGHE 


























“NEW THREE -AND-SIXPENNY 
STORIES. 
RED RYVINGTON. By William 


WESTALL. 


BEN CLOUGH. By William Westall. 


‘* Will be eagerly read by all who take it up.’’—Scotsman. 
SAPPHIRA. By Sarah Tytler. 
“ Exceedingly good reading.” —Guardian. 
FORTUNE’S GATE. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 
The COMING of CHLOE. By Mrs. 
HUNGERFORD. 


MISS WENTWORTH’S IDEA. By 


W. E. NORRIS; 





London; CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MISS MARY KINGSLEY. 
WEST AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By MARY H. KINGSLEY. 
With Illustrations and Maps. &vo. 2ls. net. 

TIMES.—“ Miss Kingsley has written a really amusing 
book, but she has at the same time written one of the most 
illuminating and instructive books on the problems of 
Tropical Africa ever given to the public...... A fascinating 
and instructive volume.” 

SPECTATOR.—" Miss Kingsley needs no commendation 
as a narrator of experience. No living traveller is half so 
amusing to read, and very few are half so instructive.” 


A SAILORS LIFE UNDER 
FOUR SOVEREIGNS. 


By Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. Sir HENRY KEPPEL, 
G.C.B. D.C.L. 





With numerous Illustrations by the late Sir OSWALD 
BRIERLY, Marine Painter to Her Majesty. 


In 3 vols. extra crown 8vo. 30s. net. 


TIMES.—“ Has a peculiar interest as a contemporary 
picture of life in the Navy from 1822 to 1870.” 

WORLD.—“ By their freshness and vivacity, their can- 
dour and high spirits, form a welcome and engrossing addi- 
tion to naval belles-lettres.” 


WORKS BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


FORTY-SIXTH THOUSAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The DAY’S WORK. 

MR. KIPLING AND THE NAVY. 
FORTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 

A FLEET in BEING. Notes of Two 
Trips with the Channel Squacron. Crown 8vo. sewed, 
1s. net ; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

PLAIN TALES FROM the HILLS. 


Thirty-ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. Being Stories 
of Mine Own People. Twenty-eighth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. €s. 

MANY INVENTIONS. Twenty-fifth 


Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


The LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
Rearitten and considerably Enlarged. Twenty-eighth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other 


Stories. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOLDIER TALES. With Illustrations 


by A. S. Hartrick. Ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The JUNGLE BOOK. With Illustra- 
tions by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P. Frenzeny. 
Forty-third Thousand. Crown Svo. cioth gilt, 6s. 


The SECOND JUNGLE BOOK. With 
Illustrations by J. Lockwood Kipling. Thirtieth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” A 


Story of the Grand Banks. Illustrated by I. W. Taber. 
Twenty-second Thousand. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 








THIRD THOUSAND. 
ELIZABETH and HER GERMAN 


GARDEN. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
TIM ES.—“ A very bright little book.” 
ATHENZUM.—“ We hope that Elizabeth will...... write 
more rambling and delightful books.” 
ACADEM Y.—* A charming book.” 


BY THE LATE R. H. HUTTON. 


ASPECTS of RELIGIOUS and SCIEN- 
TIFIC THOUGHT. By the late RICHARD HOLT 
HUTTON. Selected from the Spectator, and Edited by 
his Niece, ELIZABETH M. ROSCOE. With Portrait. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. [Eversley Series, 


VOLUME II. NOW READY. 
The EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by Prof. C. H. 
HERFORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly Volumes, Globe 8vo. 
5s. each vol. 

Vol. Il. TAMING of the SHREW.—MERCHANT of 
VENICHK.—MERRY WIVES of WINDSOR.—TWELFTH 
NIGHT.—AS YOU LIKE IT. 

SPECTATOR,—“ Professor Herford’s brief preface con- 
tains some valuable remarks on the classification of the 
dramas, and a terse exposition of his object, which ought to 
attract an immense public of readers.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lim1TED, London, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW WORK BY ARTHUR H. BEAVAN. 
NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo. with a specially Designed 
Cover and 5 Portraits, 6s. 


JAMES AND HORACE SMITH, 
JOINT AUTHORS OF ‘REJECTED 
ADDRESSES.’ 

A Family Narrative, based upon hitherto Unpub- 
lished Private Diaries, Letters,and other Documents. 


By ARTHUR H. BEAVAN, 
Author of ‘ Marlborough House and its Occupants,’ 
‘Popular Royalty,’ &c. 











35,500 Copies have been sold in 
England and America. 
FOURTH PRINTING NOW READY, 
Making 21,000 Copies of the English Edition. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE SECOND THOUGHTS 
OF AN IDLE FELLOW. 


By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘ Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


JANE TREACHEL. 


By HAMILTON AIDE, 


Author of ‘Penruddocke,’ ‘Pcet and Peer,’ &c. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


LOVE AND OLIVIA. 
Being the Sentimental Troubles of a 
Clever Woman. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS, 
Author of ‘Thyme and Rue,’ ‘ Blind Bats,’ &c. 





NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
A PRINCE FROM THE 
GREAT NEVER NEVER. | 


By MARY F, A. TENCH, 
Author of ‘ Where the Surf Breaks,’ &c, 





| Illustrated by 86 Full-Page Plates and 762 Text Illustrations. 


| 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, extra cloth, 6s. 


THE LIGHT? A Romance. 
By BERNARD HAMILTON, 


Fully illustrated by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


SECOND EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NIGEL FERRARD. 


By G. M. ROBINS 
(Mrs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDs), 


Author of 
‘Her Point of View,’ ‘The Ides of March,’ &c. | 





HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


——~.———_ 


PICTURESQUE MEXICO: 


A Full Description of this Romantic 
Country. 
By MARIE ROBINSON WRIGHT. 
With 330 Original Illustrations. 
Royal 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges, IU. 5s. 


‘“‘An extensive collection of pictures reproduced from 
recent photographs, which show the remarkable prosperity 
of the country as far as can be gauged from noble architec- 
ture, busy streets, thriving commercial establishments, and 
similar evidences of industrial and material progress.” 

Manchester City News. 





FROM SCHOOL TO 


BATTLEFIELD. 
A Story of the War Days. 
By Capt. CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 


With 6 Illustrations, square crown 8vo. cloth extra, 63. 


‘No military novels of the day rival those of Captain King 
in precision and popularity.” 


THE WONDERS OF 
MODERN MECHANISM. 


A Résumé of Recent Progress in 
Mechanical, Physical, and 
Engineering Science. 

By C. H. COCHRANE. 


With 100 Illustrations, 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


‘A succinct, easily intelligible, and scientifically accurate 
account of recent progress.” — Times. 


THE WINTER'S TALE, 


FORMING THE ELEVENTH VOLUME OF A NEW 
VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by H. H. FURNESS. 


Medium 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 


‘Each succeeding volume of this noble work adds to our 
gratification and delight.”—/otes and Queries. 


‘A SYSTEM OF 
DISEASES OF THE EYE. 


By AMERICAN, BRITISH, FRENCH, and 
other AUTHORS. 


Edited by W. F. NORRIS, A.M. M.D., and C, A. 
OLIVER, A.M. M.D. 
Vols. I. to III., 21s. each net. 











(Vol. IV., completing the Work, will be ready shortly.) 


‘*A standard work on Ophthalmology.” 
Edin, Medical Journal. 


THERAPEUTICS OF 
INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. 


By A. JACOBI, MD. 
SECOND EDITION. 
&vo. cloth, 15s. net. 


“ Valuable to every practitioner.” 
British Medical Journal. 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, price 1s. 


Each Number contains a clean and readable Complete 
Novel, of an average length of from 40,000 to 50,000 
words, by some well-known English or American 
Author; in addition to the usual contents of an average 
Magazine. 


36, SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, LONDON. 
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Notes from a Diary kept chiefly in Southern 
India, 1881-86. By the Right Hon. Sir 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.L. 
2 vols. (Murray.) 

We confess to having attacked the latest 
selections from Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff's 
diary with certain apprehensions. As a very 
recent Governor of Madras, he was bound to 
be most discreet about Anglo-Indian politics, 
unless, indeed, he entirely altered the cha- 
racter of his confidences to the public, and 
imitated Lord Reay by giving a serious 
account of his proconsulship. He was 
therefore driven to rely chiefly upon his 
correspondents in England and on the 
Continent; and it was, of course, the case 
that the nearer he came to present times 
the more ruthless he had to be in his 
editing. The general result, despite these 
restrictions, is most agreeable. As always, 
Sir Mountstuart presents his readers with 
a tremendous amount of botany, and he 
makes copious extracts from his favourite 
authors. But he has some capital stories to 
tell as well, and his friends, while some- 
times philosophically reflective, condescended 
at others to pleasantly decorous frivolity. 

To the Anglo-Indian these volumes will, 
perhaps, be a little disappointing. There 
is little of the charm and colour of Indian 
life about them. We get instead this pre- 
cise summary of a Governor’s day :— 

‘‘My day commenced about six, and ended 
soon after ten,—the time going mainly in these 
seven things— 

**(1) in dealing with official papers, very much, 
mutatis mutandis, like those to which I had 
become so accustomed at the India Office and 
the Colonial Office ; 

“*(2) in giving business interviews ; 

**(3) in getting to know and form a personal 
estimate of most of the people, through whom 
the Government is worked at the centre of 
affairs, as well as of some few Collectors and 
others from the interior ; 

‘*(4) in visiting, mostly in the early morn- 
ing, 4 large number of public institutions ; 

**(5) in holding Council ; 

**(6) in giving a long series of dinners and a 
few other entertainments ; 

**(7) in making a variety of speeches.” 





Description, again, has never been a 
strong point with Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Duff, and though he can become eloquent 
enough upon the historic associations of a 
place like Goa, his raptures over mountain 
scenery frequently fail to stir us. He 
might also have spared us this twenty- 
years-in- bottle anecdote from Walliar :— 

‘*The authorities of the Madras Railway re- 
ceived one day the following telegram from that 
remote station, which is some three hundred 
miles from the capital :—‘ Tiger jumping about 
upon the platform. Staff much alarmed. Please 
arrange !’” 

The humours of the native petitioner, on 
the other hand, have by no means escaped 
the ex-Governor of Madras :— 


‘‘T have now on my table a petition ad- 
dressed to — 
‘The Almighty God, 
Care of 
The Right Honourable 
Mountstuart EK. Grant Duff, 
Governor of Madras,’ 
from market-people at Trichinopoly, dissatisfied 
with the decision of their Municipality upon a 
small matter, with which the Government was 
unable to interfere.” 
This, again, is “ripping,” 
would say :— 
‘*Mr. Buck gave me the following :— 
““* Office Note. 

‘** Office cat, by reason of death of rats, 
daily growing lean. Will superintendent please 
increase the contingent allowance for her 
restoration to stoutness ?’ 

‘* And this appeal against a fine by a native 
Christian— 

‘** Your Honour may be right, I may be 
wrong; I may be right, Honour wrong; let 
Honour give me back the fine, and then at day 
of resurrection, when all hearts will be open, if 
I am wrong, I will most gladly, sir, return your 
Honour the money.’ ”’ 

It is evidently the bounden duty of the 
Duke of Argyll to write a counterblast in 
several volumes to the following atrocious 
libel :— 

‘*The most amusing incident of my journey 
occurred at Pudukéta. The Rajah is the head 
of the great Kullar or Robber Caste of South 
India. His Dewan Sashiah Shastri, who speaks 
excellent English, but stammers a good deal, 
was standing by my chair, as the chiefs of the 
clans came up | to pay me their homage. ‘ These,’ 
he observed, ‘are the Ca, Ca, Campbells, and 
so forth, of this part of the country !’” 


The last of our extracts from passages 
dealing with the East refers to an interest- 
ing man whom Europe has not wholly for- 
gotten even yet :— 

‘*Sir Auckland Colvin leaves us. He gave 
me this morning, before breakfast, a curious 
account of Arabi, who came to see him one day 
at Cairo, and expounded his political views, 
beginning literally with Adam. He was as 
entirely ignorant of the forces which move the 
modern world as might be an old Crusader risen 
from his grave. The first thing to be done, 
he thought, was to get rid of all European 
influences, going back to the primeeval Arabian 
past—the camel and the palm-tree.” 

Sir M. E. Grant Duff's correspondents 
have already become familiar friends to the 
readers of his earlier reminiscences. They 
may be sure that Madame Renan will keep 
him acquainted with the labours of her 
illustrious husband, and that Mrs. Craven 
will wag a wise head over the decadence 
of French manners. His sister, Madame 
Obrist Grant Duff, sends brilliant, though 


as schoolboys 





slightly over-soulful letters from Germany. 
The name of Arthur Russell is a guarantee 
that good things will be written, instead of 
spoken, as earlier. There are Mr. John 
Morley, Sir John Lubbock, and many more— 
with the disruption of the Liberal party 
running through it all like a muffled dirge. 

Sir Francis Doyle permitted himself this 
jest on Lord Houghton :— 

‘*____ writes that when Lord Houghton’s 
death at Athens was rumoured, Sir F. Doyle 
said, ‘His exit is the result of too many 
entrées.’ ”’ 

Mr. Lowe’s declining powers had become 
evident to his intimates, it appears, long 
before the public knew of them. In 1882 
‘“‘Lady Reay writing of Lowe says, ‘he 
touched his forehead with the words ‘‘I am 
like my father ; he withered at the top.”’ We 
had observed symptoms of his memory going, 
before he left the House of Commons.” 

The death of Prof. Henry Smith touched 
the little society very nearly, and there are 
to be found some admirable tributes in 
these pages to his gifts and character, which 
are not so well known as they should be :— 

‘*Bradby of Haileybury, whom I have seen 
only once or twice since I took my degree, and 
who gained the Balliol scholarship along with 
Henry Smith, sends me a full account of his 
funeral, and adds: ‘I saw Jowett for a little 
afterwards. He was very sad, saying it would 
make all the difference to Oxford. Henry held 
all parties and all studies together,—the great 
reconciler.’” 

Here is a characteristic Magee saying 
which we do not remember to have come 
across before :— 

‘*Col. Henderson told me this evening that 
the Bishop of Peterborough had said to a great 
lady, who had scruples about allowing her pretty 
daughters to dance, ‘The Devil has invented 
quite enough real] sins, to make it unnecessary 
for your Grace to invent imaginary ones !’”’ 


The historical anecdote does not figure 
very extensively in the two volumes before 
us, but the following goes to show at least 
that, though no man can be a hero to his 
valet, a great personage can be very much 
of a "conspirator to somebody else’s house- 
maid :— 

‘‘Lady Ripon told me that, immediately 
before the Boulogne attempt, Louis Napoleon 
was occupying her father-in-law’s house in 
Carlton Gardens. A housemaid, who had been 
left by the family, kept writing to them that 
these foreigners were clearly up to some 
mischief. Large quantities of arms were, she 
said, being brought into the house, and they 
had also got a tame eagle, who was taught to 
perch upon a cocked hat, by having a piece of 
meat placed upon it. This creature was usually 
kept below, but was sometimes, which the 
housemaid considered highly inappropriate, 
brought upstairs. Her letters were treated as 
of no consequence, but turned out prophetic.” 

We conclude with some quotations relat- 
ing to men of letters, all well worth remem- 
bering in their various ways. 

‘*M. Arnold, writing of his ‘ Merope,’ which 
he has just sent me, in the beautiful new edition 
of his poems, remarks: ‘ “here is not a stroke 
of either archeology or botany in it, for which 
I had not authority from reporters, such as 
Pausanias, Leake, Walpole, Sibthorpe.’” 

And here is a magnificent Freeman story, 
told on the authority of Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert :— 

‘*‘He mentioned to-day an amusing malice of 

the late Dean of Wells, who, having to propose 
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the health of Mr. Freeman the eminent his- 
torian, whom he did not love, spoke of ‘Our 
distinguished guest who has reproduced with 
such marvellous fidelity the barbarous manners 


of our ancestors !’” 


Lastly, Lord Coleridge’s estimate of Sir 
Henry Taylor could hardly be improved on: 

‘*He was not, I think, very assimilative of 
new ideas or forms, and terribly given to pay 
his pound sterling in coppers. I mean if he 
gave you a thought or a memory worth having, 
it was in a prodigious number of words, not 
poured out but dropped down deliberately one 
by one. He was a magnificent-looking fellow 
and a most perfect and kindly gentleman. He 
certainly had distinction, and distinction is rare 
nowadays.” 

The late Lord Chief Justice’s letters are, 
perhaps, the most fascinating of any pre- 
served by Sir M. E. Grant Duff. They are 
all the more delightful because they are 
those of Coleridge the scholar, not of Cole- 
ridge the bitter-tongued man of the world. 








TWO FOLK-LORE BOOKS FROM AMERICA. 
Creation Myths of Primitive America. By 
Jeremiah Curtin. (Williams & Norgate.) 
The Magic of the Horse-shoe, with other Folk- 
lore Notes. By Robert Means Lawrence, 

M.D. (Gay & Bird.) 

Mr. Curriy’s book is most welcome. It 
comes to us at the right moment, for just 
now a controversy is going on in the folk- 
lore world which is of some importance to 
the larger world outside folk-lore. Mr. Lang 
has tried to prove that savage man has high 
gods with moral attributes. Mr. Lang’s 
opponents (and they are many and powerful) 
dispute both his evidence and his conclu- 
sions. And now Mr. Curtin steps in and 
prints a delightful collection of primitive 
creation myths which will help the student to 
understand the problem of man’s early con- 
ceptions of the universe. We cannot help 
thinking that much of the difficulty in 
understanding savage conceptions is due 
to the tendency to read savage thought 
by cultured language. A scientific observer, 
trained to accurate and minute work, has 
to use the language of science and not that 
of savagery ; and by the time the scientific 
observation has reached the student it has 
undergone the process of change in mean- 
ing which is due to the different meanings 
attached to words by different people. 

Now the gods of savage people are known 
to their worshippers not so much by means 
of certain definite attributes, moral or other- 
wise, as by means of traditional histories of 
the gods—histories which are indiscrimi- 
nately called myths. And the question still 
being asked by folk-lorists is, What do these 
myths mean? When the volume supplied 
by Mr. Curtin is examined, it does not 
seem difficult to understand that the phe- 
nomena of the world as they gradually be- 
come perceptible to the senses of mankind 
become the subject of inquiry; and it is 
this eternal inquiry, this divine gift of ques- 
tion, which has alike produced the savage 
myth and the scientific treatise. In character 
and origin myth is the science of primitive 
man; it becomes properly myth only when 
it is still accepted as a truth by a people 
who are far in advance of the explanation 
it teaches. The story of ‘ Olelbis and Mem 
Loimis ’ is as clearly a scientific explanation 
of the origin of rain placed before the primi- 





tive minds of American Indians by the best 
intellects of their race, as any modern text- 
book on the same subject which is placed 
before our own students. It answered the 
aspiration of the American Indian after 
knowledge. 

All Mr. Curtin’s stories are excellent in the 
telling, with much of the fascinating beauty 
of the mythus all the world over. ‘ Norwan,’ 
which is the American Helen of Troy tale, 
is a pre-eminently good specimen, and so 
is ‘The Dream of Juiwaiyu.’ All the stories 
have the same characteristics, and they evi- 
dently reflect the ideas of the age when they 
first came into existence. Mr. Curtin, in a 
highly interesting introduction, explains that 
the American-Indian system of the universe 
began ‘with an unknown great indefinite 
number of uncreated beings—in other words, 
of self-existent personages or divinities.” 
Those divinities were everything at first, and 
they lived through untold periods in perfect 
accord and harmony. At last this period 
ended and conflicts began, the result of 
which was that the great majority of this 
divine race were turned into all kinds of 
beasts, birds, reptiles, fish, as weil as trees, 
plants, and, indeed, everything that we can 
see on the earth. The myths collected in 
this volume are the accounts of how the first 
world changed into the world now existing. 
In all this, however, no high moral concep- 
tions of a god or gods are to be detected, 
no evidence that the myth was created for 
a practical purpose of savage life, whether 
to ensure a certain level of morality or of 
social usage. When morality appears it 
appears as a part of the cultus of the 
myth-makers, not as a higher conception 
of conduct which is destined to influence 
the lives of the people. And herein, we 
conceive, is a great factor which the student 
of folk-lore is apt to overlook when he is 
analyzing myths of savage people into 
sections, one of which he dubs with the 
mighty word “ religion.” 

Mr. Curtin’s book, it will be seen from these 
observations, is likely to be of real value to 
the student. Yet there is a serious com- 
plaint to make. Notes, annotations, and 
comments are all excellent in their way, but 
there is no word of the particular tribe or 
person from whom each story was obtained, 
no hint of the original Indian vernacular 
from which the stories were translated being 
in existence and accessible to such scholars 
as may wish to consult it; nothing, in short, 
to make the collection what it ought to be, 
namely, fully authenticated for scientific pur- 
poses. Itisto be hoped Mr. Curtinmay remedy 
this defect, for it is assuredly in his power. 

The magic of the horse-shoe is, of course, 
an interesting subject of inquiry, but Dr. 
Lawrence’s book is most undoubtedly dis- 
appointing. We confess to no liking for a 
study which, to take a page at random, con- 
tains references to authorities in the follow- 
ing fashion :— 

* Cameron’s ‘ Across Africa.’ 

2 W. Crooke, B.A., ‘ North Indian Folk-lore.’ 

’ Clara Erskine Clement, ‘ Naples.’ 

Such careless references as these indicate 
an equally careless method of inquiry, for to 
fly across Africa to North India and thence 
to Italy is neither scientific nor instructive, 
unless there is some underlying principle, 
and we can discover none. Authorities of no 
value whatever are quoted side by side with 





those of the first importance, and a magazine 
article is made to do duty for a reference 
to Tacitus. This is mere hotch-potch, and 
we really thought that the study of folk. 
lore had advanced far beyond that stage, 
Dr. Lawrence occasionally refers to an 
authority of which we are glad to know, as, 
for instance, the singular rhyming charm 
quoted from a sixteenth-century book on 
horsemanship. At the end of his essay 
he summarizes sixteen theories which have 
been advanced as to the origin of the horse- 
shoe superstition; but the reader is not 
much helped by the elaboration of theories 
which are often very wide of the mark, 
inconsistent with each other, and un- 
supported by evidence. Fortune and luck, 
the folk-lore of common salt, the omens 
of sneezing, days of good and evil omen, 
superstitious dealings with animals, and 
the luck of odd numbers are the other 
subjects treated of by Dr. Lawrence. So 
far as a mere collection of notes upon these 
subjects can be of use the book will be 
welcome to many; and, of course, the sub- 
jects are curious in many ways and afford 
much entertaining reading. 








Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire. By Samuel Dill. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 

Tuts book represents a remarkable combina- 

tion of learning and literary skill, qualities 

which are not often seen together in the 
writing of ancient history. The subject 
lends itself to that literary treatment 
which seems to be denied to two familiar 
kinds of historical writing. One of these 
is the close constructive reasoning which is 
meant to prove a thesis of religious, social, 
or political life; the other is the minute 
record which is made by piecing together 
scraps from ancient authors to form an 
accurate, but uninspiring chronicle. The 
present work has neither of these aims. 
It is a picture of life, manners, thought; it 
treats of a theme that lends itself to straight- 
forward narrative and picturesque illustra- 
tion, and one that can assume the minute 
researches of others as the material out of 
which the web is woven. As such it marks 
one of the final and most perfect stages of 
historical writing, and one which, to attain 
to the ideal, requires an unusual com- 
bination of qualities on the part of the 
writer —a comprehensive grasp of the 
literature, ancient and modern, on which 
the reconstruction of the period is based, 
a capacity for viewing scattered tendencies 
and movements as a whole, a vivid realiza- 
tion of personality, and a literary power of 
presentation. All these qualities are pos- 
sessed by the author, some in a very un- 
usual degree. There are even occasional 
glimpses of powers which are not called 
forth by the main task which he has set 
himself to perform. In his modest preface 
he protests against his work being regarded 
as a history; yet how good a scientific 
chronicler he can be is shown by the 
detailed treatment of the very obscure 
period of Gallic history which lies between 
the entrance of the Visigoths under Athaulf 
into Gaul and the reign of Euric. On the 
other hand, constructive work on the political 
or religious organization of the time is 
carefully avoided. In the decidedly 
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strong and vigorous presentation of the 
administrative law of the Theodosian Code 
we find the structure, but not the founda- 
tion. The work tells much of the spirit of 
the Church in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
but little of its organization. The edu- 
cational system of the empire is in this 
respect an exception, and a student of 
pedagogic systems will find satisfying in- 
formation as to the instruction imparted 
by the universities of the time and the 
State system by which they were supported. 
The general avoidance of detailed investiga- 
tion as a security for the facts will be felt 
by most readers to be an unmixed blessing. 
Had it been introduced, the work would 
have swelled to enormous proportions, the 
attention would have been distracted be- 
tween a thin line of text and voluminous 
notes, and the impression of a fine literary 
effort would have been lost to the world. 
As it is, the curiosity of the learned 
will be stimulated, if not satisfied, by the 
notes to the pages, in which full references 
are added to ancient and modern sources, 
and the general reader will pass pleasantly 
through a series of scenes full of romantic 
and personal interest, and illustrated by re- 
flections that are the result of a profound 
philosophic training. Yet it seems that the 
ultimate causes, both of events and of social 
conditions, are avoided as belonging more 
peculiarly to the domain of history proper. 
A reader who seeks the secret of the decline 
of the Roman Empire or the reason for the 
intolerance shown by Christianity to other 
forms of religion—an intolerance here as- 
sumed to be inevitable—will be disappointed 
in his quest. The book is a picture, not an 
analysis. He will find here and there an 
occasional notice of the powerful motives 
that lie behind the phenomena described ; 
but to pause and think out the situation is 
no part of the author’s task—it would have 
spoilt the symmetry of his work. 

The keynote of the first portion of the 
treatise is struck by its title ‘The Tenacity 
of Paganism.’ It is written from what 
appears to be the general modern stand- 
point that the triumph of Christianity was 
natural and inevitable, that the fact that 
one spiritual faith did not drive all others 
from the field of human thought at once is 
something that requires explanation, and 
that the wish for the persistence of ancient 
and time-honoured forms is a somewhat 
unreasonable expectation on the part of the 
highly placed officials who desired it. Yet 
Prof. Dill recognizes the profound spirituality 
of some of Christianity’s rival worships, 
such as the cults of Isis and of Mithra, and 
his pages are full of instances of as 
gentlemanly a toleration of paganism by 
Christianity as could be found in the nine- 
teenth century. But his general attitude 
may be illustrated by the fact that in such 
cases he speaks of the ‘religious confusion”’ 
of the times. It might be suggested that 
the free working of the human mind was 
characteristic of order rather than of con- 
fusion; but the working was not free. In 
this tendency towards uniformity of belief 
Prof. Dill rather tends to ignore the influence 
of the imperial personality. By the accident 
of the accession to the throne of the resolute, 
passionate, and devout Theodosius the 
course of history was, not indeed altered, 
but certainly accelerated, and Christianity 





won by violence what it would otherwise 
have gained by its sweet reasonableness 
alone. With an emperor of another mould 
on the throne St. Ambrose might have 
shared the fate of Chrysostom, and spent 
his declining years on the slopes of the 
Caucasus. 

From this conflict of paganism with 
Christianity the author passes to the ter- 
rible indictment of the morals of the times 
framed by St. Jerome and Salvianus. With 
a force all the more admirable for being 
carefully concealed, he shows, by the un- 
conscious revelation of the manners of the 
age made by Symmachus, Ausonius, and 
Sidonius Apollinaris, the hollowness of these 
invectives. Rarely, perhaps, has the per- 
versity of vision involved in the monastic 
and ascetic ideal been displayed in a mas- 
terly, and at the same time sympathetic, 
style like this :— 

‘*The man who has made the great renuncia- 
tion is apt to treat the worldly class as worse 
than it really is. Its placid materialism, its 
bourgeois contempt for all ideal aims, irritate to 
madness the soul to whom death and the Great 
Judgment and the life to come are the only 
realities. The grosser sins of a small minority 
are regarded as the natural product of that 
absorption in the things of the perishing world 
which is the choice or the necessity of the mass 
of men at all times. But the monsters of 
depravity in every age are probably as rare as 
the paragons of saintly virtue. And we need 
not take too literally the mot of Salvianus that 
‘the Roman world was laughing when it died.’” 

Next follow delightful pictures of coun- 
try life in the times of Ausonius and of 
Sidonius, and then from the placid con- 
templation of a quiet, reposeful, and some- 
what monotonous existence the reader is 
suddenly hurled into an abyss of mismanage- 
ment, violence, and despair. We have come 
within the region of the Theodosian Code, 
with its impotent confessions and blood- 
thirsty threats. Here, it would seem, is to 
be found the justification of the words of 
the preachers, and something that—so far, 
at least, as official life is concerned—gives 
the lie to the optimism of the cultured class. 
This, in fact, appears to be the author’s view, 
although he draws but few inferences. The 
picture, as he presents it, quite resembles that 
of a ruined world. TheCode lends itself easily 
to lurid pictures; but there is nothing that 
requires more careful handling than a series 
of ordinances of this kind. The Code is not 
a body of law in our modern sense of the 
word, but a collection of administrative 
judgments, which enter into details such 
as would not be found in any modern law 
or literature which is likely to descend to 
posterity. Occasional remedies for tem- 
porary evils are stamped with a character 
of perpetuity, and the highly strung lan- 
guage—the work of rhetoric, perhaps, more 
than of feeling —impresses the gloomy 
utterances too deeply on the reader’s mind. 
Yet the weary round of the life of caste, the 
burden of the taxpayer, the decay of com- 
merce, are patent facts which the imperial 
ordinances attest, and these were, the author 
thinks, far more than the advent of the 
Germans, the causes of the ruin of the 
Western world. He scarcely pauses to 
seek the reasons for this vicious system, 
for itis a picture that he is giving, not a 
history. We do not know whether he 
thinks it an evil inherent in a voluntarily 





sought centralization or the result of a 
spasmodic effort to keep an empire together 
which was quivering under appalling shocks 
from without; but if he takes the latter 
view, then he underrates the importance of 
the barbarian invasions of the third century. 
Even though they were beaten back by the 
great line of Illyrian emperors, their effect 
remained. Rome’s enemies had been rolled 
back over the borders, but they had struck 
at the heart of Rome, if the system depicted 
in the Theodosian Code was the result of 
their attack. 

The Germanic invasions of the fourth and 
fifth centuries are admirably depicted. The 
author dwells on their sporadic nature and 
their curiously dual character of friendship 
and enmity for Rome, the first of which, 
perhaps, was more dangerous than the 
second. An analysis of Roman feeling 
about the invasions, of Roman views as to 
the future of the empire, completes this 
portion of the work; and then the book 
passes into calmer seas again, as it closes 
with a masterly investigation into that most 
obscure of subjects, Roman education at the 
close of the Western Empire. Prof. Dill 
is severe on its literary products; he 
hardly seems to make sufficient allowance 
for fundamental differences of taste. He 
criticizes, for instance, the puerile themes 
of rhetoric as though prose should neces- 
sarily have a different subject-matter from 
poetry. He looks on the pedagogic system 
as though its aim were culture, and not, as 
the Romans thought, practice. He approves 
of a liberal education, and yet condemms ex- 
treme specialism, without which a liberal 
education will become the most sterile of 
pursuits. In her educational system Rome 
is, indeed, a standing warning to all imperial 
states. A rhetorical training is the salt of 
political life, and here, for three centuries 
before the point at which Prof. Dill taker 
up his tale, almost every aim had been 
surrendered to the making of the adminis- 
trator. All universities that contented them- 
selves with giving to their sons a liberal 
education based on the elucidation of ancient 
texts and an imperfectly acquired knowledge 
of philosophy and history would find their 
grammatict as stationary and their rhetores 
as vapid as those of the Roman world. 

In points of detailed interpretation or 
statement one might at times venture 
to differ from Prof. Dill. In dealing, 
for instance, with the short reign of 
Attalus he often repeats the view that it 
was established and welcomed by the old 
senatorial party. But not a word even 
about voluntary acceptance appears in the 
passage of Zosimus to which he refers ; here 
the Senate is said to have acted ‘‘ at Alaric’s 
bidding.” The author’s criterion of Christian 
belief seems in one case at least to be a 
doubtful one. In estimating the depth of the 
faith of theso-called Christian friends of Sym- 
machus he remarks of one of them, ‘ Yet 
Probus himself was only baptized on his 
deathbed.” Buta late baptism may be the 
hesitation of a timorous, but believing soul 
at entering on the great mystery; it may be 
due, in accordance with the sentiment which 
Gibbon attributes to Constantine, to the 
belief that ‘‘the soul was instantly restored 
by this sacrament to its original purity, and 
entitled to the promise of eternal salvation.” 
This test would make St. Ambrose him- 
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self a lukewarm Christian after he had 
passed his thirtieth year. We may notice 
again that the import of one passage of 
St. Augustine is extended beyond its legi- 
timate application. It would be a serious 
reflection on the patriotism of the saint if 
he had said of Rome’s career of victory, 
‘And these conquests so much vaunted— 
what were they but brigandage on a large 
scale?” As a matter of fact, if we turn to 
the passage in ‘The City of God’ we find 
that St. Augustine, when he asserts ‘‘remota 
itaque justitia quid sunt regna nisi magna 
latrocinia ?”’ is only giving a general answer 
to the pagan claim that the acquisition of 
empire as such is a proof of divine 
guidance. 

But there are hardly any points in this 
carefully written book which even the most 
malevolent critic could pronounce positively 
wrong ; for the statement that Radagzsus 
descended from the Alps with 20,000 ZZuns 
ean scarcely be seriously meant. Later in 
the book they appear as Scythians ; but they 
were probably as purely Teutonic as any 
host that entered Italy, and there are strong 
reasons for believing that they are none 
other than the mass of Germans which 
passed into Gaulin 406. It is not literally 
eorrect to say that the Emperor Gratian was 
‘*slain in battle.” Of the explanatory notes 
one must be pronounced misleading and 
another obscure. It is misleading to tell the 
general reader that Constantine organized 
the Consistorium; and the information that 
senators were exempted from the onus 
metati will convey little except to the 
specialist. 

The printing is on the whole excellent. 
Such errors as ‘‘ Actius”’ for Aetius (p. 44), 
“Eckel” for Eckhel (p. 36), ‘‘ Capitol” for 
capital (p. 138), and the false concord on 
p. 78 are extremely rare. The good bind- 
ing, large, clear type, and thick paper are 
worthy adjuncts to as notable a study 
of any period of ancient history as has 
appeared for many a long year — one 
which, within its self-imposed limitations, 
will without doubt stand comparison with 
anything else of the sort. 








Kings of the Hunting - Field. 

manby. (Hutchinson & Co.) 
Tus is a bulky volume, containing within 
its covers 471 pages, index included, and, 
as is credibly asserted on the title-page, 32 
portraits of more or less distinguished per- 
sonages, at any rate in the hunting-field, 
from ‘ glorious’’ John Warde, whose 
capacity for holding port wine has been 
described amusingly by ‘‘ The Druid,” and 
among whose wise sayings, as recorded by 
‘“‘Thormanby,” was, ‘‘ Never believe a word 
any man says about a horse he wishes to 
sell—not even a bishop,’ down—in the chrono- 
logical sense only—to Mr. C. H. Basset (né 
Williams), who, “ after a most successful 
tenure of office,” resigned the mastership 
of “the Devon and Somerset” in 1894. 
The work, of course, is a compilation, and 
the compiler, as he frankly calls himself, 
modestly professes that he had no idea of 
presenting anything like a history of hunting, 
and that he does not pretend to be any sort 
of authority upon the subject, but was 
guided simply by the desire to make an 
entertaining book out of selected memoirs, 


By Thor- 





which seemed to him to offer material for 
an interesting collection of biographical and 
other facts, as well as anecdotes connected 
with the sport and the heroes of hunting. 
There can be no hesitation about saying 
that he has achieved a really remarkable 
measure of success, though to some readers 
it will, of course, appear that he has left 
undone that which he ought to have done 
and has done that which he ought not to 
have done, so far as admission and omission 
of various worthies are concerned. To any 
such objection there is a satisfactory answer: 
not one volume, but a whole library, would 
have been required if justice were to be 
done to everybody regarded by numerous 
admirers as a ‘‘ king of the hunting-field,” 
and, a selection being imperative, the com- 
piler had no choice but to consult his own 
tastes, a criterion which proverbially one 
may not dispute. It is matter for rejoicing 
that they have served him so well. 

It is difficult to avoid thinking, from 
some reproachful remarks to which ‘‘ Thor- 
manby” has given expression, that his 
compilation was intended to make up in 
some measure for what he is pleased to 
consider deficiencies in that monumental 
work, the ‘Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ wherein he seems to hold that the 
notices of persons who have attained great 
celebrity, whetheras performers or as writers, 
in the diverse branches of sport are lament- 
ably few and far between. Nobody can 
deny that, from the point of view of interest 
and entertainment, the ‘ Dictionary’ might 
be rendered more popular, if not more 
useful, by a more frequent introduction of 
biographical details concerning the heroes 
of the hunting-field, the turf, the prize 
ring, and the ‘ Newgate Calendar,’ to say 
nothing of rowing, football, golf, bicycling, 
and other ancient and modern sports and 
games, down to skittles and even the 
mysterious pastime of knurr and spell; 
but there must be limits to national bio- 
graphy itself, and if all our worthies and 
notable unworthies were to be included in 
it, the chances of arriving at the letter Z 
before the end of all things would be almost 
infinitesimal. 

Most of us are in the habit of regarding 
the celebrated Hugo Meynell, one of the early 
members of the Jockey Club, as the real 
“father” of fox-hunting, although, no doubt, 
there were several fox-hunters before him, yet 
they were (some of them, if not all) a little 
heretical, and less completely identified with 
the pure sport—if the qualification be not 
somewhat contradictory—of ‘galloping after 
a nasty smell.” To ‘‘Thormanby,” how- 
ever, who nevertheless does full honour to 
Meynell, it appears, on the consideration 
due to so weighty a matter, that the titular 
paternity in question belonged more justly 
to the “ glorious’? John Warde already 
mentioned, though this undoubtedly mighty 
fox-hunter was born some eighteen years 
later than the other claimant. However, it 
is of no great consequence; and it must be 
admitted that—if crambe repetita be an 
expression eminently applicable to the chap- 
ters devoted by ‘‘Thormanby”’ to the lunatic 
“Jack”? Mytton; to the accomplished C. J. 
Apperley, better known as “ Nimrod”; to 
the Rev. ‘‘ Jack” Russell, the one blot on 
whose character was his prejudice against 
“the filthy habit of smoking”; and to 





Henry Hall Dixon, ‘‘The Druid”—the 
greater part of the compilation has an air 
of no little freshness, if not of originality. 
Perhaps to the list of the already overdone 
celebrities might be added ‘‘ Squire’’ Osbal- 
deston and the famous Thomas Assheton 
Smith ; but the compiler was quite justified 
in assigning them a place in his book, 
because he thereby obtained an opportunity 
for reconsidering his former version of the 
circumstances connected with the duel 
between ‘‘the Squire” and Lord George 
Bentinck, and for presenting a sort of 
Plutarchian parallel between T. A. Smith 
and ‘‘the other Tom Smith,” whose career, 
one would say, is more remarkable, and 
even more creditable, than that of his more 
aristocratic and wealthy namesake, though 
each was a worshipful example of the 
M.F.H. The latter—sometimes under the 
pseudonym of ‘“ Wily,” which ‘“ Thor- 
manby’’ does not mention—wrote more or 
less learned works, and, combined with Peter 
Beckford, cousin of the author of ‘ Vathek,’ 
with F. P. Delmé- Radcliffe, and with Robert 
Thomas Viner, or Vyner, with whom several 
others might have been associated, serves 
‘“‘Thormanby” as an instance of that 
perhaps somewhat rare phenomenon, an 
intellectual and a literary fox-hunter, Whyte- 
Melville and Anthony Trollope to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. But the sheer fox- 
hunter is certainly the more popular, at any 
rate to read about. 

Of Thomas Assheton Smith ‘“ Thor- 
manby”’ tells several good stories. Would 
that they were equally new! Still it may 
be that not everybody is too nauseated to 
laugh at the following anecdotes :— 

‘*Vulpicide was to him a crime for which 
death itself was too lenient a penalty. And his 
wife used to tell how, on one occasion, he 
terrified all the ladies at the breakfast-table by 
dropping the newspaper with an exclamation 
of horror. ‘What has happened ?’ they cried, 
expecting to hear of some awful European 
calamity. ‘Happened!’ he groaned, looking 
over his spectacles solemnly; ‘why, by Jove! 
a dog-fox has been burned to death in a barn !’” 
Mr. Smith was highly sensitive on the point 
of his dignity, and of the attention paid to his 
tastes. It is said, therefore, that, being in 
the habit of paying frequent visits to the 
Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle, 

‘fon one occasion he was not satisfied with 
the breakfast prepared for him, and complained 
to the footman that he did not think that he 
had the attention given to him to which he was 
entitled...... On the following morning, when 
the sportsman came down to breakfast, he was 
surprised to see all the footmen in the castle 
enter the room in their state liveries, and take 
their stations around the table...... At another 
time he complained of the scarcity of muffins ; 
upon which...... when next the guests assembled 
at the breakfast-table...... each footman...... pre- 
sented to the bewildered squire an unceasing 
succession of hot plates, the chorus being, 
‘Muftins, Mr. Smith.’” 

All this, we are told, by the Duke’s orders ; 
but one cannot help suspecting a case of 
happy invention. 

Between hunting and horse-racing there 
is so much cousinship that ‘“ Thormanby” 
could not avoid very well all notice of the 
latter, especially as some of his heroes were, 
and others still are, not only hunters of 
fox or stag, but patrons of the turf and 
members of the Jockey Club, and he does 
not hesitate to call hunting “the nobler 
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sport of the two.” He is right, no doubt, 
to a certain extent, so far, at any rate, as 
the bipeds are concerned, for they have to 
display in their hunting a number of fine 
qualities whereof the horse-racer may be 
entirely devoid, and, what is more, they 
have no connexion whatever with the 
fraternity of bookmakers; but, as regards 
the quadrupeds, though the working of 
the hounds is a splendid and even an 
instructive spectacle, the horses, gallant 
as their several performances may be and 
generally are, have little or no chance of 
disputing, one with another, as on thie 
turf, at weight for age, the palm of 
superiority, and, moreover, however good 
they may be, are not of the class from 
which what is called ‘‘the horse of the 
century”? is likely to be supplied. Nor, 
for obvious reasons, can a run with the 
hounds, however heroic it may appear to 
those who take a personal part in it or to 
those who catch a passing glimpse of it, 
compare for a moment with the imposing 
sights to be seen at Epsom, at Ascot, at 
Doncaster, and elsewhere. 

In treating of sporting parsons, ‘‘ Thor- 
manby” makes mention of the Rev. Henry 
“‘Launde,” but neither by inverted commas 
nor in any other way, either in the text or 
in the index, affords any indication of a 
knowledge that the surname is a pseudo- 
nym, and that the person was the Rev. Mr. 
King, Fellow of C.C.9., Oxford, who was 
not only a parson, but a ‘‘ squarson,” whose 
ample excuse for breeding, if not for run- 
ning, racehorses was that he was keeping 
up the family’s tradition. ‘‘Thormanby ” 
thinks that in the dispute which arose be- 
tween the Bishop of Lincoln and Mr. King 
about the latter’s connexion with the turf 
the former ‘ had the best of it.” That may 
be; but it seems to be certain, nevertheless, 
that by a statute of Henry VIII. ‘spiritual 
—, so far from being forbidden, were 

ound, under pains and penalties, to concern 
themselves personally with horse-breeding, 
whereof horse-racing is a mere corollary. 

In dealing with the Duke of Beaufort 
and the Badminton hounds, ‘‘ Thormanby ” 
might have said something—if, indeed. it 
were within his knowledge— about the 
Duke’s abortive attempt to hunt the wolf 
with his hounds in the west of France some 
thirty years ago, more or less. The failure, 
however, was considered to be due rather 
to the strangeness of the task which was set 
before them than to intrinsic incapacity on 
the part of the dogs. 

Jn concluding this notice of what a multi- 
tude of readers, whether addicted to sport or 
not, will find an attractive book, one may 
be pardoned for introducing a little anec- 
dote about a well-known huntress, the late 
universally lamented Empress of Austria :— 
_ ‘*Her Imperial Majesty was a strong believer 
in the virtues of good English malt and hops, 
and on more than one occasion, when cffered 
tea, she exclaimed, in her own charming way, 
somewhat to the astonishment of her hostess, 
*Oh, please let me have some beer, it will do 
me so much more good !’” 


It is to be hoped that ‘‘ here be facts.” 








Le Soulévement des Travailleurs d@’ Angleterre 
en 1381. Par André Réville. Avec une 
Introduction Historique par Ch. Petit- 
Dutaillis. (Paris, Picard & Fils.) 

Anpri RivitLeE was only twenty-seven 
when death suddenly ended his career at 
the moment when academic status and 
domestic happiness seemed secure to him, 
and before he had had time to give to the 
world the fruits of his researches. Many 
English scholars made his acquaintance 
when, some eight to ten years ago, he was 
collecting materials from our libraries and 
archives for his study on the Peasants’ Re- 
volt of 1381. Some at least of these knew 
enough both of the man and of his work to 
look forward with lively satisfaction to the 
completion of his investigations, and to share 
with his Paris friends in lamenting the 
abrupt termination of so bright and promis- 
ing a life. They will now welcome with 
personal as well as with purely scientific 
interest the effort made by M. Petit-Dutaillis 
to put together the work that his friend 
had left all unfinished at his death. That 
welcome will be all the more cordial since 
M. Petit-Dutaillis has taken care that the 
memorial of Réville shall appeal not only to 
those who loved the man, but also to those 
who are interested in historic science. He 
fully appreciates how much mischief has 
been done to the memory of dead scholars 
by the ill-considered publication of their 
unfinished sketches, their undigested note- 
books. He has taken pains that the book 
shall be worthy of the writer, and the great 
trouble and labour that he has lavished 
on the task have thoroughly secured his 
object. 

Réville’s chief finished writing was the 
thesis on the Peasants’ Revolt in Hertford- 
shire, Norfolk, and Suffolk, with which he 
secured the diploma of ‘ Archiviste Paléo- 
graph” in 1890. Besides this, he left copies 
of a large mass of documents that he had 
unearthed in the Record Office and in the 
libraries of Oxford and Cambridge, some of 
which he had already utilized, while others 
were the result of his visit to England after 
the publication of his thesis, when he was 
aiming at elaborating it into an essay for 
the doctorate. With this object he had also 
made copious notes, all of which were put in 
M. Petit-Dutaillis’s hands. 

Of each of these remains M. Petit- 
Dutaillis has made good use. He has pub- 
lished the Ecole des Chartes thesis in 
extenso, altering it only where Réville’s 
maturer judgment or the results of more 
recent research showed that alteration was 
absolutely necessary. He has printed the 
transcripts and analyses in a long appendix, 
which will be warmly welcomed by all 
workers on the subject. He has utilized the 
notes in the composition of an elaborate 
introduction on the Peasants’ Revolt as a 
whole, in which, though it is mostly his own 
independent work, he carefuily brings out 
the ideas, and often even quotes the words, 
of his dead friend. He has illustrated 
the whole by useful maps, and has also 
devoted a few pages of the preface to an 
eminently sympatheticand touchingsummary 
of Réville’s short career. The whole, forming 
a stout octavo of nearly five hundred pages, 
is appropriately published as the second 
number of the recently projected series of 





“Mémoires et Documents publiés par la 
Société de l Ecole des Chartes.” 

Such a book must not be examined too 
miscroscopically, but, taking it as a whole, 
we can safely declare that it is an adequate 
monument of Réville, and a real addition to 
the reputation which M. Petit-Dutaillis has 
already justly won. English history is as 
familiar to the living as it was to the dead 
scholar. Both were among the band of pro- 
mising young Frenchmen whom the teaching 
of M. Bémont inspired to devote a large share 
of their studies to that subject. M. Petit- 
Dutaillis’s ‘Histoire de Louis VIII.’ con- 
tains by far the best modern account of that 
important episode in our history, the inva- 
sion of England by the future Louis VIII. 
in 1216-17; while his studies on the Treaty 
of Bretigny and on popular preaching in 
the Middle Ages still more directly indicate 
his competence for this self-imposed theme. 
In reading Réville’s thesis we are struck by 
its maturity of judgment and style, and by 
the sobriety and sound sense of its general 
ideas. The account of the Hertford- 
shire revolt, though nearly all taken from 
the St. Albans chronicles, which have been 
many years accessible in the Rolls edi- 
tions, will be new to many well-read 
students. The history of the East Anglian 
rising, laboriously collected from inedited 
judicial records, will often supplement and 
sometimes correct the careful account of 
these troubles which Mr. E. Powell wrote, 
from substantially the same sources, two or 
three years after Réville’s death. M. Petit- 
Dutaillis’s introduction supplies as good a 
general account of the whole movement, its 
causes and its consequences, as has ever 
been written, despite its limited length and 
the restrictions under which it was com- 
posed. It not only dissipates the dogmatic 
generalizations of Thorold Rogers, which is 
an easy task, but makes important correc- 
tions in the classical summary of the in- 
surrection in Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional 
History,’ which is a far more difficult busi- 
ness. Here and there may be found, as are to 
be found in Réville’s thesis, points to which 
exception may be taken. For example, M. 
Petit-Dutaillis takes the peasants’ appeal 
to the Domesday Book a good deal too 
seriously, though he had a better example 
in Réville’s comparison of that appeal 
to the cry of the St. Albans townsmen 
for the restoration of the good old days 
of Henry I., or for the even more 
hypothetical prosperity of the times of the 
good King Offa. It is simply an instance 
of the constant and common tendency to 
imagine a remote ideal past which was 
better than the troubled present. In the 
same way we think M. Petit-Dutaillis 
speaks too disrespectfully of that excellent, 
if prejudiced chronicler Wykes (p. lxiv). 
An English writer would not confuse the 
Temple and Temple Bar (p. lxxxv) or call 
sheriffs ‘“‘juges de la couronne,” though 
these are small matters, as is the prodigious 
and impossible activity which Réville as- 
signs to the St. Albans rebels on the first 
day of their revolt (p. 13), or his connexion 
(p. 55) of the building of castles with the 
establishment of manors. The only serious 
point of disagreement we have with eitherlies 
in our inability to follow M. Petit-Dutaillis 
when he refuses to allow that the rebellion 
had any effect in hastening the disappear- 
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ance of villeinage. That the view expressed 
even in Dr. Stubbs’s cautious work is ex- 
aggerated, the examples given by M. Petit- 
Dutaillis clearly show. But it is difficult to 
believe that, because villein services were 
rigidly exacted in many instances after 
1381, the tendency of the triumph of the pro- 
prietors was to ignore the plain lesson that 
it was dangerous to press them too far. 
M. Petit-Dutaillis’s refusal to generalize 
without texts to support him at every step 
seems to us almost equivalent to a refusal 
to generalize altogether. After all, texts 
will not serve every purpose, and the his- 
torian must use his brains if he be not 
content to remain a mere arranger of 
material. 

The appendices of unpublished docu- 
ments testify clearly to the extent and 
method of Réville’s researches. Few of 
them can be neglected ; some, like the con- 
fession of John Wrawe, are of the utmost 
interest and importance. But they are 
necessarily even more scrappy and incom- 
plete than the similar documents published 
by Mr. Powell. Their richness inspires 
the reader to ask for more. Is it too much 
to expect the complete publication of those 
Assize Rolls and Placita coram Rege from 
which both Mr. Powell and Réville have 
made such rich and suggestive excerpts? 
It is only when all the documents are 
accessible that the definitive history of the 
greatest economic crisis in our medieval 
history can be fully and fairly written. 
Much is being done, and antiquaries are 
already better off than when Réville wrote. 
The calendars of the Patent and Close Rolls 
are already rendering obsolete his analysis 
of a few of them, though not his complete 
copies of others of these documents. But 
even the chroniclers are not all ready to 
hand as yet. We want, for example, a 
modern edition of the monk of Evesham. 
Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s publication, in the 
number of the Historical Review for July, 
1898, of the fragment of a chronicle un- 
known since Stowe’s time, has thrown new 
light on some sides of the rebellion, as is 
clearly shown in Mr. Tait’s biography of 
Wat Tyler in the last volume of the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.’ There is 
much more of the same work still to be 
done, even with the chroniclers, and still 
more with our wonderfully full judicial re- 
cords. It was, therefore, extremely pleasant 
to hear that Mr. Trevelyan is likely soon to 
publish a general survey of the whole ques- 
tion along with more inedited documents. 
But when the final history of the crisis of 
1381 is written André Réville will not be 
forgotten among the pioneers of the investi- 
gation, and we shall be fortunate if the task 
is accomplished by so good a man. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Son of Empire. By Morley Roberts. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THERE are many features in Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s latest piece of fiction which should 
tend to render his book popular with the 
average schoolgirl. The plot is thin and 
easily summarized, but the summary would 
remove nearly all the interest of the 
volume. A young girl’s love for an Indian 


cavalry officer, and her successful forgery 
of a cipher telegram, whereby the hero is 





sent on active service, constitute the main 
features. It appears to be a hurriedly com- 
posed narrative, and its few advantages are 
not heightened by such phrases as ‘‘She 
was obsessed with the notion.” It is diffi- 
cult to think that this volume will add to 
its writer’s repute. 


A Stolen Idea. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
(Jarrold & Sons.) 


A pretty love story, affecting a man and a 
woman both possessing literary tastes, forms 
the theme of this novel. It is a simple tale, 
and one in which the writer never strikes a 
false note. A girl with ambition for literary 
distinction finds a derelict manuscript, and 
adopts some of its suggestions. The book 
she thus writes is very successful; but years 
after she and the owner of the lost story 
fall in love with each other, and her youth- 
ful indiscretion nearly costs both their 
happiness. This is a brief sketch of the 
plot, to which we only refer in order to add 
that every detail is carefully filled in. It 
compares very favourably with more than 
one of the writer’s previous books. 


Jock’s Ward. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 


(Pearson. ) 

Sentiment, when overstrained, fails of its 
effect. The author of ‘ Britomart’ and of 
‘A Low-born Lass’ has written her story 
of a London street arab and his protégé on 
a scale which is in excess of its requirements. 
Here and there we find a pathetic passage ; 
but the result is not successful as literature. 
The whole story is based on a misconception 
of the powers of a London police-magistrate 
in a case of felony; and were he to act as 
described in the first chapter of the book he 
would certainly be liable for the conse- 
quences of exceeding his jurisdiction. 


Cicely Vaughan. 
(Long.) 
Dovst ess there is no law against a man’s 
being called Philip Davenant; but we would 
lay a shade of odds that in this case it is a 
woman who prints that name on her title- 
page. It is true, again, that there are men 
who get their experience of human life from 
inferior novels, and display it by writing 
other inferior novels whose note is—no 
offence to the University Extensionists— 
“the second-rate at second-hand.” But, 
as a general rule, the habit is a feminine 
one, and therefore we think that a woman 
wrote ‘ Cicely Vaughan.’ That young woman 
(Cicely, not the author) attempted suicide, 
and then murdered her stepmother in order 
to marry a curate. Afterwards—but the 
dénoiment may be left for any one who 
cares to read the novel. We fear that 
man will find it less exciting than our 
summary might lead him to suppose. 
The author’s callow cynicism will pro- 
bably pass in time; it may accelerate 
the process if some one tells ‘ Philip 
Davenant’’ that men who devote their lives 
to helping their poorer neighbours are not, 
as a fact, sneered at. Sometimes they are 
pitied, more often they are chaffed; but 
in the long run they receive, even from 
‘* Society,” far more reverence than ridicule. 


By Philip Davenant. 





Betty Musgrave. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Ir is quite true, as Miss Findlater tells us, 
that this is a dreary world, and that a gir} 
with a drunken mother is likely to see the 
dreariest side of it. But we rather resent 
the information, especially as Miss Find- 
later, when she condescends to a lighter 
vein, can tell us much more delightful 
things. The parts of this book that dea} 
with Mrs. Trevose, the charitable, easy- 
going mistress of a cheap boarding-house, 
are full of life and character. There is a 
genuineness about that good woman which 
recalls some of Jane Austen’s most human 
creations—Miss Bates, for example. The 
root of the matter is in Miss Mary Find. 
later, and her next book should show a 
great advance on ‘ Betty Musgrave.’ 


By Mary Findlater. 


Frank Redland, Recruit. 
Kernahan. (Long.) 
‘Frank Repianp, Recrvit,’ is a novel of a 
kind, done in a familiar enough fashion, 
It calls for no very special comment, per- 
haps. The actual writing is not remark- 
able for goodness nor for badness either. 
It goes as pleasantly as this sort of thing 
goes as a rule, and that is not very far. 
The human interest is by no means over- 
powering, though the characters, once taken 
for granted, are not badly sustained. The 
recruiting of the hero is so slight and un- 
important that it scarcely seems worth while 

to have made mention of it in the title. 


By Mrs. Coulson 


Francois the Valet. By G. W. Appleton. 
(Pearson. ) 

THERE is 1n extraordinary amount of sensa- 
tion condensed into this little volume, and 
the literary provender can only be de- 
scribed as highly indigestible. A brief 
summary of the plot would occupy con- 
siderable space; and we cannot attempt it 
within our present limits. It must suffice 
to say that the book is well suited to the 
tastes of those who enjoy sensational stories 
of detected crime and unexpected relation- 
ships. 








AMERICAN FICTION. 


The Black Curtain, by Flora Haines Loughead 
(Duckworth & Co.), is a pretty idyl of the 
Californian hills. The two artists who are 
driven to the wilds, each by a physical blow 
which prevents their pursuing their art, and are 
thrown together by an accident which places 
them in antagonism with regard to their titles 
to the new plot of ground where they find 
themselves squatting simultaneously, are com- 
pacted of so much gentleness and so delicate a 
sense of humour that the early bickerings and 
growing affection between the girl singer and 
the man whose weak sight has forced him from 
the easel are continuously delightful. There is 
plenty of local colour provided in the ingenuous 
sheriff and his men and other worthies of the 
Vernal Hills, and it need not be said that the 
diction and spelling are genuinely American. 
Occasionally a high note of pathos is struck, as 
when Amy discovers, to her exceeding repent- 
ance, the reason of Paul’s reluctance to expose 
himself to the prairie fire. 

Mr. Horace Annesley Vachell is hardly cor- 
rect in describing his recently published volume 
The Procession of Life (Sands & Co.) as a novel. 
In places it partakes of the nature of a romance ; 
but in its general form it consists of the chronicles 
of a Californian family, of the name of Slumber, 
as it appeared during a few years of its history 
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from 1890 to 1894. One of the daughters, con- 
trary to her mother’s wishes, married a Cali- 
fornian farmer; another, with the maternal 
approval, married an English emigrant of good 
family and ‘‘smart” associations. The reader 
is taken through some extremely trifling details 
in the history of these two ladies and their mother 
and their husbands, and numerous other persons 
playing subsidiary parts in the narrative; and 
the result is a book of fairly large size, 
et, at times, of considerable interest. The 
great length and diffuseness of the record 
hardly militate against its real merits. It is 
easy to become interested in the minute and 
constantly varying pictures of Californian life 
and manners, complicated as they are by the 
uncertain element of the Englishman Guy 
Warrender. This person’s outlines and charac- 
teristics are remarkably well sketched, and his 
presence on the scene is invariably interesting. 
Mr. Vachell writes agreeably and often pic- 
turesquely, and at least bears out the 
promise afforded by his former works, 
‘The Quicksands of Pactolus’ and ‘A Drama 
in Sunshine.’ Sometimes he adopts strange 
methods of expression. The word ‘‘cal- 
loused” will be strange to many English 
readers. Female eyes are once described 
as ‘‘incandescent,” and in another place 
as being as ‘‘clear as the waters of Cnoaspes,” 
a river which will occasion some readers a little 
trouble in identification. The book will certainly 
repay perusal. 

One of the Pilgrims, by Anna Fuller (Putnam's 
Sons), is the story of a clerk in a bank called 
the Pilgrim Savings Bank. The title seems a 
poor little jest ; but the story is a plain tale of 
love and business and misadventure. The neces- 
sary bore, who in American novels is too often 
a negro, is in this case an Irishman (also a 
favourite bore in American novels, but not so 
common as the negro). The best thing contri- 
buted by the bore is his answer to a question 
whether he arrived in time to see his dying 
brother alive. ‘‘Yes, sorr,” he replied, ‘‘ he 
was just haivin’ his last puff.” The description 
of a holiday outing in the woods in Maine is the 
most agreeable passage in the book. In other 
respects it seems rather commonplace. 

M. Pierre de Coulevain, the author of 
American Nobility (Sampson Low & Co.), ap- 
pears to have had good opportunities of studying 
both American society and French society. He 
does not disclose his nationality further than 
by speaking of Europe in his introduction 
as ‘four continent.” He has made excel- 
lent use of his knowledge, and he shows some 
considerable skill as a novelist. His book 
would have been a good deal better if he had 
resisted the temptation to discourse and reflect 
upon the points which are very well brought 
out in his narrative. It is a mistake to explain 
too much. It displays a fear of one’s powers— 
a fear which need not have troubled M. de 
Coulevain. 








THE FINNS. 


The Pre- and Proto-historic Finns, both Eastern 
and Western ; with the Magic Songs of the West 
Finns. By the Hon. John Abercromby. 2 vols. 
(Nutt.)—We must congratulate the author upon 
the successful completion of these two volumes, 
the outcome of indefatigable labour in an exten- 
sive and far too little known field of study. In 
speaking of ‘‘Finns, both Eastern and Western,” 
he uses the latter epithet for the true Finnic 
races, such as the Finns of Finland, Esthonians, 
Veps, and Votes, and the former for the various 
Finnic groups distributed over Central and 
Northern Russia. Comparatively little atten- 
tion has hitherto been paid in Great Britain to 
the Eastern Finns, although their languages, 
customs, and mythology have long since been 
investigated by travellers, and notably by 
Sjogren in 1824-7, by Castrén between 1842 
and 1849, and by Ahlqvist in 1854-8, 1877, and 





1880. In fact, the result of Castrén’s labours, 
published after his death, in 1852, under the 
title of ‘Nordiska Resor och Forskningar,’ has 
been always regarded as especially valuable 
and trustworthy. In his first volume our 
author, after supplying a brief description of 
the former and present distribution of the 
Eastern and Western Finns, and an account of 
their physical and psychological characteristics, 
passes on to a consideration of their cranio- 
logy, archeology, ethnography, and affinities of 
language. By these and other means he is 
enabled to discriminate seven epochs in their 
past career, to sketch in general though uncer- 
tain outlines their pre- and proto-historic con- 
dition, and to indicate 

“the various stages of civilisation to which they 
successively advanced after contact with higher 
civilisations at different periods of their evolution 
from neolithic times to the Middle Ages.” 

The last chapter of this volume is devoted to an 
elucidation of the former beliefs of the Western 
Finns as exhibited in the ‘Magic Songs,’ the 
examination of which is the main object of the 
present work. The second volume is chiefly 
taken up with a literal translation of a great 
part of Lénnrot’s ‘Suomen Kansan Muinaisia 
Loitsurunoja’ (‘Ancient Magic Songs of the 
Finnish Folk’). In order, however, to afford 
students of folk-lore an opportunity of com- 
paring the incantations of other peoples with 
those of the Finns, our author has prefixed a 
selection of charms from Lettish, Russian, 
Mordvinian, and other sources. The magic 
songs of the Finns, 7.e., of the Western Finns, 
which follow, are given under separate headings, 
numbered 1-233, some numbers including many 
variants, and are grouped as ‘‘ Words of Heal- 
ing Power,” ‘‘ Formule,” ‘‘ Prayers,” and 
‘Origins or Births.” In these songs nearly 
every object of nature is regarded as the 
habitation of a spirit; consequently even in- 
animate objects, like rocks and stones, or con- 
ditions, such as frost or the gout, are considered 
as living beings and addressed as such. The 
mental attitude of the composers is shamanic 
and archaic, and some of the songs, although 
their metrical form must have been immature, 
were probably in a fair state of evolution about 
a thousand years ago, many of their elements 
being much older. Comparetti, who holds with 
Porthan (cf. ‘ De Poesi Fennica,’ ‘ Op. Selecta,’ 
iii. p. 373) that the magic is the most ancient 
of all the Finnish runes, says in his ‘ Traditional 
Poetry of the Finns’:— 

“This poetry of the runes must have begun its 

existence in the times of the Vikings between 800 
= 1000; and tradition has preserved and developed 
it. 
Comparetti appears also to hold much the same 
opinion as that advanced in the present work, 
i.e., that the magic songs attained their fullest 
development in the interval between pure 
heathenism and pure Christianity ; and though 
in the majority of them hardly a trace of the 
influence of the latter is observable, in not a 
few there are Christian conceptions mingled 
strangely with the old heathen notions. As an 
example may be cited the following extract from 
among the ‘‘ Words of Healing Power ”:— 

“ Jesus was walking along a road with little Peter, 
with his talkative companion; towards them a 
Cancer came. Jesus began to speak, and of the 
Cancer sternly asked: ‘Whither, reptile, goest 
thou?’” 
In one of the ‘‘Prayers” we read: ‘‘ Jesus! 
thy ‘little bullfinch’ wash; make white thy 
tender babe.”” One more instance, and that 
from the ‘‘ Origins ”:— 

“The origin of fire is known, the genesis of fire 
(panu) is guessed : dear fire was created by God...... 
The Virgin Mary, mother dear. the holy little serving 
maid, ’tis she that rocked the fire.” 

While the names of the divinities of former 
times have in some cases been altered to those 
of Jesus, Mary, Peter, and various saints, and 
a Christian conception has here and there been 
engrafted on the heathen one, the position of the 





reciter, his ideals, and his religious associations 
are not materially affected, but remain much as in 
thepast. Many of the magicsongs were introduced 
into the ‘ Kalevala’ by Lénnrot, and in order 
to understand the nature of the epic song or 
rune it is necessary, as Comparetti has pointed 
out, to study the magic rune from which it 
sprang. There can be little doubt that this new 
book on the Finns will be invaluable to the 
folk-lorist. A large part of the first volume 
will interest the archeologist, treating as it 
does of an out-of-the-way department of his 
study. The author has paid particular atten- 
tion to the craniology of the Finns, and has 
added to his text several tables, giving the com- 
parative measurements of skulls from widely 
different localities. A certain dryness of style, 
perhaps unavoidable in dealing with the details 
of such a subject, might possibly deter the 
ordinary reader from the perusal of the volume 
throughout, though he would thereby lose much 
curious information ; but the magic songs of the 
Finns in the second volume must interest and 
amuse every one. Asan example may be quoted 
the invocation to Ahti, Lord of the Waters, for 
good luck in fishing :— 

“Foam-mantled Ahti of the sea! reed-bearded 
old man of the sea, throw over thee luck-bringing 
clothes, put on gift-giving shirts, at this thy time 
for giving gifts, on this my day for catching fish ; 
give me thy gift, abundantly and promptly draw the 
crowd that fills the watery tent, the dwellers under- 
neath the wave; from sand-banks gather in the 
fish, the perch with short and crooked necks, to 
listen to the music here, to Viiiniimdinen’s melody.” 
The peculiarities of thought and expression in 
these songs are explained to the uninitiated by 
the aid of prefatory matter and foot-notes, 
There is a valuable list of books consulted ; the 
numerous illustrations of objects in flint, stone, 
copper, bronze, &c., contribute much to the 
usefulness of the work ; and last, but not least, 
the index is very serviceable. 


The Traditional Poetry of the Finns. By 
Domenico Comparetti. Translated by Isabella 
M. Anderton. With Introduction by Andrew 
Lang. (Longmans & Co.)—The appearance, in 
an English dress, of Comparetti’s great study 
on the ‘ Kalevala’ and other traditional poetry 
of the Finns is an event of considerable interest 
to all students of folk-lore in this country ; for 
the author not only goes into the very heart of 
the national poetry of the Finns, but studiously 
compares and contrasts the ‘ Kalevala’ with 
other great national epics. In the words of 
Mr. Andrew Lang :— 

“ Prof. Comparetti has recognised and met the 
true critical demand. He applies to the problem 
of the growth of national epics that comparative 
method which has revolutionised the sciences of 
Institutions, Laws, Religion, and Mythology.” 

In taking up the book the first thing that strikes 
a critic is the great number of references to 
the writings of Finns, and, more particularly, 
to those in Finnish; to most English readers, 
however, the names of such authors as 
E. N. Setiili, O. Donner, A. Borenius, A. 
Genetz, R. Hertzberg, Ad. Neovius, and of both 
J. and K. Krohn are quite unfamiliar, if not 
entirely unknown. In his preface the author 
himself styles the second part of the book 
‘*theoretical,” and the first may be rightly 
defined as essentially practical in its bearings, for 
in it he has successfully made a masterly effort 
to unravel the tangled skein of his intricate 
subject, and to weave therefrom material of 
such simple texture as may serve adequately to 
clothe his thoughts. The ‘‘theoretical” part 
manifests an amount of toil, research, and 
erudition which cannot fail to be surprising to 
the ordinary student of folk-lore. The author’s 
arguments seem incontrovertible, supported as 
they are by facts, although it is true that his 
readers may not always approve his conclusions, 
especially when they conflict with some long- 
held and wide-spread theory, such as that of 
the patchwork composition of the Iliad. The 
first chapter of the book is explanatory. It fur- 
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nishes general definitions and information with 
respect to Finnish traditional poetry, and ends 
with a description of the mode of delivering 
the rune-song. The second chapter, entitled 
‘‘Epitome of the ‘ Kalevala,’” is extremely 
interesting, while the third is a study of the 
composition of that poem. In the ‘‘ Epitome” 
are noted all the chief personages of the 
‘Kalevala,’ their characters, attributes, capa- 
cities, and actions. We applaud the beneficence, 
wisdom, and musical skill of the great hero 
Viainimdéinen, old and steadfast, and the in- 
dustry of the smith Ilmarinen ; we feel horror 
at the wickedness of Louhi, the detestable 
Lady of Pohjola, smile at the freaks and 
amours of the lively rascal Lemminkdinen, and 
mourn over the woes of the ill-starred, gentle 
Aino. In the second, or ‘‘ theoretical,” part of 
the book the genesis and development of the 
epic songs of the ‘ Kalevala’ are explained, 
their mythic creations, whether demonic or 
heroic, being first dealt with, and afterwards 
the rune itself. In a final chapter—the most 
valuable of all—we find the ‘ Kalevala’ con- 
trasted with other great national epics, while 
general conclusions are drawn as to their origin. 
Extreme care has evidently been bestowed 
by Prof. Comparetti on the elaboration and 
adjustment of the materials at his command ; 
but the scientific character of his undertaking 
has naturally laid restraint upon his imagina- 
tion. Although his subject is poetry, he treats 
it historically, analytically, and philologically, 
rather than from an eesthetical standpoint. 
Elevated, learned, and argumentative in style, 
he appears as a rule staid and dispassionate ; 
the moodiness of Kullervo does not make him 
gloomy, nor the merriment of Lemminkiinen 
gay. Among the most pleasing passages in these 
pages are those in which he pays honour to 
Lonnrot for integrity of purpose and nobility of 
character. The one serious defect in the present 
publication is, in our opinion, the absence of an 
index. Isabella M. Anderton has rendered the 
work into excellent English, and the introduc- 
tion by Mr. Andrew Lang is no less interesting 
than ably written. We hope that this English 
version of Prof. Comparetti’s book may awaken 
an interest in the ‘‘ blameless Hyperboreans ” 
and draw attention to their literature, and 
more especially to that in the native language 
of Finland. 








SHORT STORIES, 

Life’s Peepshow, by Mr. H. Rutherfurd Russell 
(Fisher Unwin), has as a title a more stirring 
and sensational sound than is warranted by the 
reading within its boards. It is a collection of 
short sketches and stories not quite answering 
to the description of ‘‘ good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent,” but that way tending. ‘Mark Latimer,’ 
the first on the list, is marred by material and 
treatment suggestive of having been meant for 
a story on a larger scale. There is some feeling 
and a good deal of spiritual insight in this as in 
other pieces in the volume. The whole thing 
is, however, a little thin, and decidedly lacking 
in substance and workmanship. 

Mr. S. Squire Sprigge speaks of the ‘‘ omi- 
nous” number of thirteen stories collected in 
his volume entitled Odd Issues (Smithers & Co.); 
but his apprehensions have little foundation 
if they indicate anxiety as to the reception 
of the contents. They form a very tolerable 
collection of carefully written and inoffensive 
narratives. The author says they have ‘‘some- 
thing in common,” which may possibly furnish 
an excuse for the publication of the collection, 
and that ‘‘something” is represented by the 
fact that the stories relate to ‘‘wrongs and 
reprisals where after-events did not order them- 
selves in accordance with anticipation.” This 
is an ambiguous description of the element of 
similarity to which the writer points, and we 
doubt if any such bond of union can be said to 
exist. Two or three of these narratives are dull 
and hardly worth reprinting ; others are above 





the average of such work. The last, which 
occupies a quarter of the whole volume, is good. 
Its plot may be roughly sketched in a few words. 
A young lady secretary employed at a ‘‘smart” 
country-house is suspected of stealing a valuable 
diamond necklace ; she knows it was stolen by 
a baronet who was among the guests. After 
being dismissed from her employment she ob- 
tains evidence of the baronet’s guilt, and con- 
fronts him with her proofs. He asks what she 
means to do, and her reply is, ‘‘ Marry you.” 
The book gives promise of better work from the 
same hand. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Our Education Department, everybody knows, 
concerns itself mainly with public elementary 
instruction, but most of the 1,300 or 1,400 pages 
in the second and third volumes of the Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, printed by the 
Stationery Office, and issued by the section of 
the Department which Mr. Sadler directs, 
refer to secondary or higher education ; and 
in this respect they but focus the ques- 
tions which are now frequently under public 
discussion. We have already done much for 
primary schools, and, in spite of the more or 
less irrational way in which Government sub- 
sidies are doled out—‘‘ our complicated English 
system of minute individual calculations,” as 
Mr. Morant calls it—these schools are in a con- 
dition of creditable efficiency, 7.e., within their 
own strictly limited sphere of activity. These 
reports embrace most of the questions which 
must soon engage the attention of Parliament 
and of the country, and afford in condensed 
and accurate form a general insight into many 
European primary and secondary schools and 
universities, and the curricula for both sexes 
followed in them—in fact, they range from 
intermediate education in Wales to elementary 
education in Finland. It is no easy matter to 
form a judgment of the reports as a whole: 
they are by many different authors, who alone 
are responsible for the opinions they express. 
Yet all seem worth perusal by educational 
experts, while some are of the greatest interest 
even to general readers. 

These volumes exhibit the contrast between 
British and continental methods of organizing 
education. Our system rests on the national 
individualism ; the continental ones rest on 
governmental centralization, strongly accen- 
tuated in Germany, modified—disguised, one 
might almost say—in Switzerland ; for although 
the Swiss schools are local (cantonal) in man- 
agement and to a large extent in routine, the 
Federal power, relying on the advice of re- 
cognized experts, exerts a steady co-ordinating 
and regulating influence not easily resisted. 

The London Polytechnic Institutes, of which 
Mr. Sidney Webb relates the history, are 
among the modern educational foundations 
of which Englishmen may be most justly 
proud. They are independent organizations, in 
no way subject to Government or other external 
control ; they were created about ten years ago 
as the outcome of ‘‘ lifelong philanthropy by a 
City merchant; a Utopian novel; a so-called 
predatory Act of Parliament ; and the whiskey 
money.” In London there are about fifty 
thousand members and students (but the 
institutions are not confined to London), 
whose studies range from elementary work 
to preparation for university honours in arts 
and science. But perhaps the most striking 
feature of these associations is the systematic 
organization of recreation in a great city. 
Popular as they are, they do not seem to 
compete with monotechnic institutes or secon- 
dary schools, and ‘‘they represent the arrival 
of a poorer class of students than the Univer- 
sity Colleges have as yet catered for,” and 
appear so far to be a net educational gain. 

Of schools of more clearly defined aim than 
the Polytechnics, those for girls are treated at 
considerable length in papers contributed by 








Mrs. Bryant and other ladies, and we are glad 
to find many pages devoted to physical educa- 
tion, games, and athletics. It would be a good 
thing for girls if their parents and guardians 
would study Mrs. Bryant’s paper on the 
‘Curriculum of a Girls’ School’ before plan- 


ning and settling their education. The papey 
is free from the hysterics that too often 
manifest themselves in discussions on the edu- 
cation (higher or otherwise) of girls and women. 
There should be room in our system, and in 
one and the same school, for girls who excel 
in intellectual pursuits as well as those who 
exhibit ability of other kinds—‘‘room in the 
most ambitious girls’ school for a simple un- 
ambitious course, rather old-fashioned in the 
end proposed, but using to the full all reforms 
of method, and carried out with thoroughness 
of scholarship so far as it goes.” Mrs. Bryant 
wisely insists on the importance of science 
training, although her meaning eludes us 
when she differentiates ‘‘ natural” from 
‘*physical” science. She is quite right, too, in 
pointing out that science is apt to be treated too 
much as a mere means to intellectual efficiency. 
Knowledge, to the learner at any rate, isan object, 
and a valuable one, and the current fashion 
of minimizing its value is undoubtedly pre- 
judicial to mental growth; for, justly, ‘‘the 
learner’s craving to know is the chief means to 
knowledge and to training in ability also.” The 
best way of giving an efficient educational train- 
ing in physical science is discussed in an 
amusingly egotistical paper contributed by Prof. 
Armstrong. He advocates the heuristic method 
of teaching, or the art of making children dis- 
cover things for themselves, The method 
is strongly recommended by several of the 
most successful and distinguished professors 
of various branches of natural science, and 
no doubt it is the best, and, indeed, it has 
always been largely followed by the ablest 
teachers. It isa surer method than any other, 
but it is undoubtedly slower, and herein lies its 
weakness. The competition for admission into 
the professions is now so keen, and so many frag- 
ments of various sciences have to be mastered 
in earliest youth—we might almost say child- 
hood—that time becomes an important factor, 
and the prizes fall to the swift rather than to 
the strong. In connexion with the teaching of 
science, the two articles on the educational use 
and value of museums will be read with con- 
siderable interest. 


Sir Joshua Fitch’s paper on French leaving 
certificates invites attention to an undoubted 
defect in the new system of judging the efficiency 
of our public elementary schools, and suggests 
aremedy. During the last few years the number 
of schools annually submitted to formal exami- 
nation has steadily diminished, and the policy 
of the Education Department appears to be to 
reduce this number to a minimum. Although 
formerly too much was made to depend on indi- 
vidual examination, there seems to be no valid 
reason why examinations should be excluded 
from the inspection of good schools; and we 
have now arrived at a condition of things in 
which the State pays enormous sums of money 
for schools without having any high degree cf 
certainty that in the majority of cases true 
efficiency is obtained. This loss of effective 
control and of the means of accurately gauging 
the merits of schools is a serious question for 
taxpayers ; but the absence of examination by 
impartial officials means also the disappearance 
of one considerable ‘‘ safeguard for thoroughness 
and exactness,” and its place is inadequately 
supplied by the numerous examinations—not 
conducted by imperial officials—which have 
lately been introduced. Sir Joshua Fitch pro- 
poses that a leaving certificate should be granted 
by the State to those scholars who desire it ; 
that it should be signed by a public officer, 
such as Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 
We quite agree with him that this certificate 
would go far to remedy the defects in our 
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present system of administering Parliamentary 
nts, and that this desirable end would be 
thus attained without reimposing on schools 
and school teachers the old and burdensome 
oke of examination schedules and percentages. 
The system of leaving certificates would give 
“to teachers a clearly defined standard of the proper 
work of an elementary school, and indicate the goal 
which ought to be reached in the twelfth or thir- 
teenth year by every fairly instructed child in such 
a school.” 
Further, the certificate, although not obligatory, 
would surely become an object of general desire, 
for ‘‘it would help the employers of labour to 
discriminate among the applicants for situa- 
tions.” 

Two instructive essays treat of the ‘ National 
Organization of Education of all Grades as 
Practised in Switzerland’ and of ‘ Problems 
in Prussian Secondary Education for Boys, 
with Special Reference to Similar Questions 
in England,’ respectively by Mr. Morant 
and Mr. Sadler. The systems described 
exhibit wide differences in organization, but 
agree in this, that they both produce laudabie 
and successful results. The two national 
systems, the Swiss and the Prussian, as depicted 
by the authors, are object lessons from which 
we in England may learn much, and ought to 
do so, rather than patterns for minute imita- 
tion. They depend on widespread belief in the 
value of education, on national enthusiasm in 
its favour, and on general desire to obtain it. 
At present we fear there is no such basis in 
popular opinion on which our system—if we can 
be said to have one, or if it be likely that we 
soon shall have one—can rest. With us a small 
number of earnest and thoughtful persons desire 
the introduction of greater efficiency and wiser 
arrangements into our chaos of schools; but 
the general feeling is still one of indifference. 
As Mr. Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, 
we have still to contract the habit of school 
attendance. Decentralization works well in 
Switzerland, centralization in Prussia. The 
federal law in Switzerland enacts that ‘‘ primary 
education is compulsory, and must be provided 
free of charge, and under the supervision of 
the canton. It must be possible for the public 
schools to be attended by the adherents of all 
beliefs without hurting their freedom of belief 
orconscience.” Thecentral control rests with each 
canton, although the Bund exerts indirectly a 
large measure of influenceand guidance. Children 
may not work in factories till they are fifteen, 
and for two years after that they may not work 
for more than eleven hours a day in factory and 
school together ; the military law prescribes an 
examination for every recruit on entering the 
army at the age of twenty; and further, the 
Central Government contributes about 100,0001. 
per annum to education in general. 

The bulk of Mr. Sadler’s paper is devoted to 
secondary education. He points out the salient 
distinctions between the German secondary 
schools and our own, differences which he truly 
says ‘‘go very deep.” The German plan is 
well thought out, homogeneous, and consistent, 
and undoubtedly turns out youths of all-round 
intellectual attainment supericr to cur own; still, 
each system is shown to have its characteristic 
excellence and also its characteristic weakness. 
Mr. Sadler’s final judgment on the relative 
merits of the two methods is encouraging, 
and by no means pessimistic. ‘‘If the best 
sides of the English system of secondary educa- 
tion could be combined with the best sides of 
the German, the result would be the best 
system in the world.” The main differences are 
three: (1) the different principles of promotion 
from class to class ; (2) the clear separation in 
the German system of secondary schools ac- 
cording to the type of their curriculum and the 
normal length of their course of study, as com- 
pared with the English plan of combining 
different ‘‘sides” in a single institution ; and 
(3) the fact that, while the typical German 





secondary schools of the present time are day 
schools, the majority of ours are boarding 
schools. A consideration of these differences 
shows that a combination of the best features of 
the two systems would be distinctly difficult ; 
but surely it is not an impossibility. As a 
problem for solution Mr. Sadler leaves it to the 
educationists of England. 

We have directed attention to the papers in 
these volumes which seem most suggestive and 
useful to the general reader, who cannot fail to 
feel interest in schools—past, present, or future. 
But the volumes contain many other chapters 
that will be carefully read by experts, e.g., those 
on the teaching of languages, the value of 
manual training, and the like. 

In The Renaissance of Girls’ Education (Innes & 
Cv.) Miss Alice Zimmern supplies an account of 
changes so great and so far-reaching in effects 
that it is difficult to realize that they have all 
been made in fifty years. The story is one of 
real interest, and it is simply and charmingly 
told. The great change is rightly called ‘The 
Renaissance of Girls’ Education,’ and it seems 
to date in England from Prof. F. D. Maurice’s 
address on the aims of Queen’s College, London, 
in 1848. Queen’s College was in the van of the 
movement fifty years ago, and was speedily 
followed by Bedford College, founded and 
largely endowed by Mrs. Reid. These two 
institutions were, owing to the exigencies of the 
time, compelled to provide for the educational 
wants of girls. Cheltenham College differed 
from Queen’s and Bedford in that it designedly 
undertook the teaching and training of girls 
from the beginning. This college, after severe 
initial struggles, attained under Miss Beale’s 
direction to the highest efficiency and the 
greatest success, and still retains them. 
Cheltenham College is now ‘‘enabled from its 
own resources to take a child straight from 
the nursery, and after many years send her 
forth as a full-fledged graduate of London 
University.” We read how light was diffused 
in dark places by the Local Examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge and 
by Royal Commissions. It was thus discovered 
how much—more accurately, how little—was 
done for the secondary education of girls, and 
what was still required. The establishment of 
high schools for girls was the natural result of 
these investigations, and in our characteristic 
English way these schools were supplied by 
private persons, singly or in association, and 
not by the State. A still more advanced stage 
of educational development, the successive steps 
of which are recorded by Miss Zimmern, was 
the obtaining for girls’ use of a fair share of the 
endowments which had till our half-century 
been devoted entirely, or nearly so, to the 
education of boys. Later such colleges as 
Girton and Newnham and others gave to high- 
school girls a training comparable with, 
and equal to, that enjoyed by their under- 
graduate brothers. In London equivalent work 
is done at Bedford College, and is subsidized by 
the Technical Education Board for the equip- 
ment of laboratories and development of prac- 
tical work in science—a speciality of the college. 
In the chapters devoted to ‘*The Technical 
Instruction Acts,” to ‘‘State Aid for Girls,” 
and ‘* The Intermediate Schools of Wales” we 
learn all that concerns and interests girls and 
women under these headings. In the last chapter 
Miss Zimmern furnishes a concise summary 
of victories already won for girls and women in 
the year 1898, points out difficulties ahead, 
and does not disguise the imminence of some 
dangers. On the whole, the gain to girls and 
women has been great ; and if to women, there- 
fore to the whole body of society. On their 
gains we heartily congratulate them, and hope 
they may be continued and extended. 

Miss Churton’s translation of Kant’s ‘ Pida- 
gogik,’ which she styles Kani on Education 
(Kegan Paul & Co.), is welcome. She has 
evidently taken pains, yet we are not sure that 





she has always caught the author's meaning. 
Kant’s treatise was never written out, but con- 
sists of notes for lectures, and, like Aristotle’s 
extant writings, is curt and sometimes obscure. 
However, she has reproduced the general drift 
of it more than sufliciently. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
supplies a sensible introduction. 

Two books on the Neue Methode have reached 
us. The Method of teaching Modern Languages 
in Germany (Clay & Sons) is an excellent account 
by Miss Mary Brebner of what she observed 
in various schools she visited when she was 
travelling in the Fatherland as a Gilchrist 
scholar. The other is The Teaching of Modern 
Foreign Languages in our Secondary Schools 
(Cambridge, University Press), by Dr. Breul, 
the able lecturer in German at the University 
of Cambridge. The tendency in this country 
and France is far too prevalent to teach modern 
languages as if they were dead languages, and 
many well-known schoolmasters (Mr. F. Storr, 
for instance) do not believe in the possibility of 
teaching pupils in our public schools to talk. 
These two little books, on the other hand, show 
how much has been done in Germany to enable 
schoolboys and schoolgirls to converse. Dr. 
Breul’s remarks are decidedly worthy of 
attention, and his bibliographical hints should 
prove of real benefit to teachers. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Bennet BorweicuH has had the advantage 
of much experience of Egypt and the Soudan, 
and his Khartowm Campaign, 1898 (Chapman & 
Hall), will hold its own beside any other volume 
produced by the correspondents who accompanied 
the expedition. Altogether his book is an 
appropriate sequel to his ‘ Sirdar and Khalifa.’ 
Mr. Burleigh’s chronicle naturally does not differ 
widely from those of his brethren, but it is as 
complete and as judicial in tone as was possible 
under the circumstances. For example, he 
rightly regards the charge of the Lancers as a 
specimen of headlong gallantry unaccompanied 
by discretion. It calls to mind Wellington’s 
complaint of the way in which, in the Penin- 
sula, his cavalry ofticers would gallop at anything 
and after everything, often with evil consequences 
to themselves and their soldiers. The illustra- 
tions are abundant and appropriate ; but there 
is no index. 

A Most enticing volume is Mr. Archibald 
Young’s Summer Sailings, by an Old Yachts- 
man (Edinburgh, Douglas), not cnly for the 
numerous illustrations in black and white, 
which are excellent, and the chromos, ‘after 
water-colour drawings by the author,” which are 
uncommonly good, but also for the text itself, 
which, though it may perhaps be considered as 
primarily a medium for the pictures, contains a 
pleasant and readable account of the scenery of 
the coast of Scotland and the islands, including 
Orkney and Shetland, and of a run across to 
Norway. Mr. Young well says that ‘‘it is 
somewhat strange that whilst long voyages are 
undertaken to distant lands some of the most 
picturesque scenery on our own shores should 
be comparatively neglected ” ; and though this 
refers specially to some twenty years ago, It 1s, 
we fancy, nearly as true now as then, even 
though the increased facilities for the ascent of 
Ben Nevis have taken away much of the diffi- 
culty and a great deal of the charm. 

Tue very general interest in naval affairs 
which the recent war with Spain has excited in 
the United States has presumably led to the 
reissue of the three little volumes which, under 
the general title of The Navy in the Civil War 
(Sampson Low & Co.), were originally pub- 
lished in 1883, and have always been recog- 
nized as supplying a succinct and trustworthy 
account of the share of the navy in the great 
struggle for the maintenance of the Union. Of 
the three, Prof. Soley’s The Blockade and the 
Cruisers, including the celebrated action between 
the Monitor and Merrimac, has perhaps the 
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greatest interest on this side of the Atlantic. 
Capt. Mahan’s The Gulf and Inland Waters 
includes, among much that is valuable, the story 
of the operations in the Mississippi and of the 
reduction of Vicksburg. Admiral Ammen, 
though with less literary skill than his col- 
leagues, has in The Atlantic Coast given a good 
plain account of what was done by the navy 
throughout the war. Taken altogether, the 
joint work is vastly superior to any of the more 
pretentious histories that have been published. 


Mr. Grant Ricwarps publishes The Effects 
of the Factory System, by Mr. Allen Clarke, a 
writer who tells us that he belongs to Bolton 
and is connected with the press. His book is 
an attack on the factory system, but a good 
deal is laid to the account of that system which 
ought really to be laid to the account of 
labour in general in injurious circumstances. 
In other words, much that Mr. Clarke attacks 
as though it were peculiar to the factory is 
worse in the small workshop, and worse still 
in the sweater’s den or ‘‘home” to which work 
is ‘‘given out.” There is also some exaggera- 
tion in Mr. Clarke. Several of the evils which 
he describes in factories have now been greatly 
mitigated, if not absolutely put an end to, by 
the efforts of the peripatetic women inspectors, 
whose work does not seem to have come before 
him, to judge by the references (many of 
them much out of date) which he makes to 
authorities in his foot-notes. The Lancashire 
cotton operatives—and especially the women 
operatives—are much more able to take care of 
themselves, through their trade unions, than 
would be supposed by the unlearned reader of 
these pages. 


A popuLaR book, which is at present meeting 
with a success on the whole deserved, Mr. 
Charles Lowe’s Our Future King (Macqueen), 
contains some amazing blunders and some 
astounding misprints. The work of the Prince 
of Wales as a member of the Royal Commission 
on the Housing (not ‘‘of the Poor,” but) of the 
Working Class is said to have afforded ‘‘distrac- 
tion from his sorrow for the death of his eldest 
son,” who sickened seven years after the Com- 
mission had finally reported. Misprints are 
doubtless responsible for ‘* Admiral Crighton ” 
ard “the Viceroy, Nubar.” 


A sounD volume of practical studies in inter- 
national law, published by the University 
Press at Cambridge, is Cuses on International 
Law during the Chino-Japanese War, by Prof. 
Sakuyé Takahashi, who was on board the 
Japanese admiral’s ship as adviser on points 
of international law throughout the naval cam- 
paign. The book has a useful preface by Prof. 
Holland, and an admirable introduction by 
Prof. Westlake, in which he discusses con- 
tinuous voyages and other matters which illus- 
trate the author’s conclusions, to which, as a 
rule, the two English professors are favour- 
able. An example of the folly of offering opinions 
before the facts are clearly known is afforded by 
the comments of our press on the sinking by the 
Japanese of the British ship Kowshing. Profs. 
Holland and Westlake wrote to the Times at 
the moment with weighty words of caution, and 
it is now abundantly clear that the Japanese were 
absolutely within their right, and, indeed, could 
not well have acted in any other way. We are 
sorry to observe a rather gross libel on a distin- 
guished American journalist in London, whose 
statements on the subject of certain atrocities, 
committed by the Japanese army beyond all 
doubt, are called ‘‘absurd fabrications.” It is 
a pity that insufficient revision of the work in 
England has allowed the publication of these 
words. The description of the acts of the 
Japanese army, which were the natural subject 
of comment, was by no means confined to a 
single correspondent. Indeed, it may almost 
be said that all the correspondents took the 
same view ; and, as a general rule in war, it is, 
unfortunately, the case that acts are committed 





which it is impossible afterwards to justify, and 
that the attacks of correspondents upon the 
conduct of troops of almost all nations are 
generally more or less well founded. The 
standing of the American correspondent here 
in question is so high that we ourselves 
have no reasonable doubt, after reading Prof. 
Takahashi’s reply, that the Japanese Govern- 
ment would have done better to let the matter 
alone. On the whole, nothing could have been 
better than the conduct of the Japanese troops, 
which would compare favourably with that of 
the troops of European powers in similar cases ; 
but to pretend that what the public calls 
‘atrocities’ are not from time to time com- 
mitted by all armies is to know nothing of the 
facts and conditions of war. It may be added 
that the Chinese are a people who by their own 
conduct bring such a fate upon themselves. 
Landmarks in English Industrial History, 
by G. T. Warner (Blackie & Son), modestly 
makes no claim to novelty, save in the selection 
and arrangement of its material. Certainly Mr. 
Warner's method is the right one, for it is only 
by grouping the chief facts under such appro- 
priate heads as are suggested by his ‘ Land- 
marks’ that elementary teaching in economic 
history can avoid the reproach of the undue 
aridity which must always follow from the 
merely chronological arrangement of a mass of 
unconnected details. On the whole, the plan 
on which Mr. Warner has worked has been well 
carried out. Both the theoretical and the his- 
torical parts seem approached with adequate 
knowledge. The style is flowing and readable, 
and the events are brought into relation to each 
other with considerable care and skill, so that 
the book may be read as a whole by those who 
wish to get a general idea of English industrial 
development, as well as by those who have to 
‘‘oet up” the subject for examinations. We 
have only two main criticisms to make. Firstly, 
though the book as a rule is clear enough, some 
of the descriptions of the more complicated 
phenomena are hardly so plainly put that the 
imperfectly instructed reader can follow them 
with ease. For example, the account of the 
Bank of Amsterdam on p. 231 is certainly not 
lucid, as we are not told with any precision what 
‘*bank-money ” was. Secondly, there are occa- 
sional slips, especially in relation to general 
history, some of which suggest the perils 
involved in specializing in the economic side of 
history without a good acquaintance with the 
ordinary political facts. Mr. Warner tells us 
on 38 that the Hundred Rolls were 
‘*EKdward I.’s survey of the roya] demesne.” 
The ill-informed reader might easily infer from 
his reference to so eminently comprehensive 
a law as the Statute of Westminster of 
1275, that its main importance consisted 
in its ‘‘laying down regulations on the 
question of wreck.” On p. 79 we are told that 
Yarmouth ‘‘ owes its beginning to Edward I.” 
Probably Mr. Warner is thinking of Hull or 
New Winchelsea. On pp. 90 and 91 the refer- 
ences to Guienne being ‘‘secured” as an English 
possession in 1360 show some oblivion to the 
true facts of Aquitanian history, though doubt- 
less the actual dominions of the English duke 
were enormously extended by the Treaty of 
Bretigny. There was no need elaborately to 
explain the fact that Edward ‘‘ gave up his 
claim to Flanders” in the same treaty. Is it 
clear that ‘‘ Lombard Street” took its name 
from the ‘‘ Bardi”? The statement on p. 248 
that ‘‘the Declaration of Breda (1667) makes 
some colonial stipulations” could be corrected 
from a very elementary text-book. It is not 
quite clear what Mr. Warner has in his mind 
when he tells us that ‘‘on many important 
roads there was no turnpike, merely a narrow 
causeway, with soft, unmade road on each side.” 
The fact that the Bridgwater Canal included ‘‘a 
branch to Runcorn,’’though true enough in itself, 
does not bring out clearly the really vital point 
that the most important result of Brindley’s 


great work was to establish satisfactory water 
communication between Manchester and Liver. 


pool. But though such statements as these are 
too numerous, and should be modified or ex- 
plained, we have little but praise for most parts 
of Mr. Warner’s useful and unpretentious book, 


Mr. Jacoss writes a judicious survey of the 
year’s publications in the Literary Year-Book 
for 1899 (George Allen). It is required, how- 
ever, of books of this sort that they be reason. 
ably accurate. Mr. Butler’s book on his grand- 
father, published in October, 1896, is among 
the ‘ Literature of 1898’! The new volumes of 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ under 
two different headings on pp. 71 and 72, are 
described as 20s. net and 15s. each volume. Mr, 
Fairfield published last year a biography of 
Baron Bramwell. This appears as two separate 
books, ‘A Memoir of Baron Bramwell’ and 
‘Some Account of George William Wilshere’! 
While such inaccuracies flourish it does not 
seem of much use to suggest improvements or 
make smaller criticisms. 

Tue collection of Whyte-Melville’s Songs and 
Verses, to which The True Cross has been added 
(Ward, Lock & Co.), will be welcome to his 
admirers. There are two illustrations by Mr. 
Waller, one of which we like. 

WE have received from the office of Kelly’s 
Directories, Limited, the issue for 1899 of 
Keily’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and 
Official Classes, which is one of our two favourite 
books of reference (the ‘ Statesman’s Year-Book’ 
being the other), and is almost the only book 
of reference in which we do not remember 
having found an error. It is a most useful book, 
and one to which the often misused term 
‘* indispensable ” can properly be applied. 

A srMILar tribute may be paid to that great 
encyclopsedia—for such it really is—The Stock 
Exchange Official Intelligence(Spottiswoode & Co.) 
Prefixed are laborious articles on the ‘ Finances 
of China,’ a ‘ Survey of Indian Finance,’ and on 
‘Municipal Trading,’ a timely exposition of a 
subject of increasing importance.—The Official 
Year-Book of the Church of England has been 
sent us by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, a valuable record of facts, but still 
injured by too much sermonizing. If the editor 
would take to heart the motto ‘‘ facta loquuntur” 
it would be well. 

TuE colony of Victoria has instituted a new 
departure in its latest year-book, which is beau- 
tifully illustrated from photographs, and deals 
with the agricultural and productive side of the 
colony, under the title of An Australian Colony: 
The Government Handbook of Victoria. It is 
issued by the Government Printer at Melbourne, 
and published here by the Victorian Govern- 
ment Agricultural Department Offices in Leaden- 
hall Street. 

WE have on our table Mr. Froude and Mr. 
Carlyle, by D. Wilson (Heinemann), — Secondary 
Education in England and Wales and the Bills 
of 1899, by an Expert (Grant & Co.),—Magic, 
Divination, and Demonology, by T. W. Davies 
(J. Clarke & Co.),—Life’s Questions, by E. 
Temple (Truslove & Hanson), — The Money 
Question, by H. V. Poor (Effingham Wilson),— 
Lectures on the National Gallery, by J.P. Richter 
(Longmans), — Gvethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris, 
with Introduction and Notes by C. A. Eggert 
(Macmillan),—Stories of Alpine Adventure, by 
F. Mundell (S.S.U.),—A Handful of Trumps, 
by J. J. Hewson (F. V. White),—Phil Flippin’s 
Rise, by F. Yerlock (Digby & Long),—De Soto 
and his Men in the Land of Florida, by Grace 
King (Macmillan),—A Lost American, by A. C. 
Gunter (Routledge),— The Daughter of the Chief- 
tain, by E. S. Ellis (Cassell),—A Haunted Town, 
by Ethel F. Heddle (Wells Gardner), —- Uncle 
Jack from America, by R. G. Soans 
and Edith C. Kenyon (Simpkin),—Stories of 
Bible Nations, by E. Ralph (S.S.U.),—From 
School to Battlefields, by Capt. Charles King 





(Lippincott),—The Mess Deck, by W. F. Shannon 
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(Lawrence & Bullen),—The Dawn of Day, Vol. 
for 1898 (S.P.C.K.),—They shall see His Face, 
by S. S. Hewlett (Simpkin),—Jn the Shadow of 
Sinai, by Agnes S. Lewis (Cambridge, Mac- 
millan & Bowes),—and Neue Gedichte, by A. 
Pfungst (Berlin, Dummler). Among New Edi- 
tions we have A Bolt from the Blue, by S. 
Graham (Jarrold),—Chumley’s Post, by W. O. 
Stoddard (Warne),—Captain Chap, by F. R. 
Stockton (Warne),—Uncle Max, by R. N. 
Carey (Macmillan),—The Tutorial Latin Gram- 
mar, by B. J. Hayes and W. F. Masom (Clive), 
—The Clergyman’s Legal Handbook, edited by 
J. S. Risley (Seeley),—and Cairo and Egypt, by 
H. J. Kemeid (Simpkin). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Bruce’s (A. B.) The Epistle to the Hebrews, 8vo. 7/6 
Green’s (W. H.) General Introduction to the Old Testament : 
The Canon, 8vo. 7/6 
McLaren’s (W. E.) The Holy Priest, cr. 8vo. 4/5 net. 
Fine Art and Archaology. 
Beardsley (A.), The Early Work of, 4to. 31/6 net. 
Longfellow’s (W. P. P.) The Column and the Arch, 10/6 
Poetry. 
Browning’s (E. B.) Aurora Leigh, 1/. 
Herrick’s Women, Love, and Flowers, 32mo. 2/6 net. 
Bibelots.) 


(Canterbury Poets.) 
(The 


Music and the Drama. 
Broadley’s (A.) Chats to ’Cello Students, cr. 8vo. 2/6 
Jones's (H. A.) The Triumph of the Philistines, 12mo. 2/6 
Philosophy. 

Hutton’s (R. H.) Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, 

cr, 8vo. 
History and Biography. 

Brown’s (P. H.) History of Scotland : Vol. 1, To the Accession 
of Mary Stewart, cr. Svo. 6/ 

Burleigh’s (B.) Khartoum Campaign, 1898, 8vo. 12/ 

Cradduck’s (C. E.) The Story ot Oid Fort Loudon, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Darc’s (J.) William II., Emperor of Germany, sewed, 3/ net. 

Henderson’s (B. W.) Merton College, cr. 5vo. 5/ net. 

History of South America, translated from the Spanish by 
A. D. Jones, svo. 10/6 

Hunter's (Sir W. W.) A History of British India, Vol. 1, 18/ 

Malcolm (Lady), The Journal of, a Diary of St. Helena, 
1816-7, cr. 5vo. 5/ 

Smith’s (Sir W.) The Student’s Gibbon, Revised Edition, 
Part 1, from A.D. 93 to the Death of Justinian, by 
A. H. J. Greenidge, cr. 8vo. 5/ 

Philology. 

Demosthenes, Speech on the Crown, Introduction and 
Notes by K. Abbott and P, EB. Matheson, 12mo. 3/6 

Elements of Phonetics, English, French, and German, 
translated by W. KRippmann from Prof. Vietor’s ‘ Kleine 
Phonetik,’ 12mo. 2/6 net. 

Longinus on the Sublime, edited by W. R. Roberts, 8vo. 9/ 

Vigny’s (A. de) Cinq-Mars, edited by G. G. Loane, 2/6 net. 

Science. 

Brooks’s (W. K.) The Foundations of Zoology, 8vo. 10/6 net. 

Campbell’s (D. H.) Lectures on the Evolution of Plants, 
er, 8vo. 4/6 net. 

Hudson-Cox (F.) and Stokes’s (J.) The Pocket Pharmaco- 
peeia, 12mo. leather, 3/6 

M'Intosh’s (W. C. M.) The Resources of the Sea as shown in 
Experiments to test the Kffects of Trawling, 8vo. 15/ net. 

Monck’s (W. H. S.) An Introducticn to Steliar Astronomy, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Naval Pocket-Book, corrected to Feb. 1, 1§99, 16mo. 5/ net. 

“<< (W. F.) A Manual of Locomotive Engineering, 
8vo. 21/ 

Science Abstracts: Physics and Electrical Engineering, 
Vol. 1, 1898, 8vo. 338/ 

Shadwell’s (A.) The London Water Supply, er. 8vo. 5/ 

General Literature. 

Benson’s (E. F.) The Capsina, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Bruce’s (H. A.) From the Kanks to the Peerage, cr. 8vo. 6; 

Clergy Directory and Parish Guide, 1899, cr. Svo. 4/6 net. 

Export Merchant Shippers’ Directory for 1:99, 8vo. 17/6 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Swallow, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hovhouse’s (V.) Warp and Weft, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lambert’s (G.) The President of Boravia, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Lowis’s (C.) The Treasury Officer’s Wooing, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Morse’s (C. R.) Life at Twenty, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Mrazovic’s (M.) Selam, translated by Mrs. Waugh, cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Nazarbek’s (A.) Through the Storm, translated by Mrs. 
L. M. Elton, extracr 8vo. 6/ 

Oakes (L.M.) and Shaw’s (J.) Traitors Twain, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Reported Change in Religion (A), by Onyx, cr. 8vo. 3/6 

Richmond's (B.) Through Boyhood to Manhood, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Richmond’s (M. BK.) Friendly Visiting among the Poor, 4/6 

Stock Exchange Official Intelligence for 1&99, 4to. 50/ 

Wright’s (H.) Depopulation, 12mo. 2/ 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Hurter (H.): Theologia Catholica Medii vi, 1109-1563, 
8m. 


Fine Art. ‘ 
Freire (J. M.): Un Probléme a’Art, Ecole Portugaise 
Créatrice des Grandes Ecoles, 6fr. 
Music. 
La Mara: Correspondance entre Franz Liszt et Hans von 
Bulow, 7fr_ 40. 
— (J.): Etude sur les Maitres Chanteurs de Wagner, 
ofr. 
History and Biography. 
Aulard (A.): Paris pendant la Réaction Thermidorienne et 
sous le Directoire, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 








Baratieri (Général O ): Mémoires d’Afrique, 1892-6, 7fr. 50. 

Bérenger (H.): La France Intellectuelle, 3fr. 50. 

Caix (R. de): Fachoda, la France et l’Angleterre, 2fr. 

Chassin (C. L.) et Hennet (L_): Les Volontaires Nationaux 
pendant la Révolution, Vol. 1, 7fr. 50. 

Firmin-Didot (G.): Pages d’Histoire, 3fr. 50. 

Loquin (A.): Moliére 4 Bordeaux vers 1647 et en 1656, 2 vols. 


25fr. 

Miicke (C.): Vom Euphrat zum Tiber, Untersuchungen zur 
alten Geschichte, 3m. 

Reiset (Vicomte de): Souvenirs du Lieutenant-Général 
Vicomte de Reiset, 1775-1810, 7fr. 50. 

Varennes (H.) et Troimaux (E.): Le Musée Criminel, Crimes 
et Peines d’Autrefois, Part 1, 60cent. 

Zeller (B.): Louis XIII., Marie de Médicis, Richelieu 
Ministre, 5fr. 

Geography and Travel. 
Legras (J.): En Sibérie, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Brunnhofer (H.): Homerische Ratsel, 5m. 
Hervieux (L.): Les Fabulistes Latins, Vol. 5, 20fr. 
Science. 

Daday (. v.): Mikroskopische Siisswassert hiere aus Cey!on, 

10m, 


General Literature. 

Baihaut (C.): L’Idée Supréme de Galérius Kopf, 3fr. 50. 

Bentzon (T.): Nouvelle -France et Nouvelle -Angleterre, 
3fr. 50. 

Boubée (S.): Maman Fricoteau, 3fr. 50. 

Cabu (T.): Celles qui se Donnent, 3fr. 50. 

Courty (P.): Une Dette de Jeu, 3fr. 50. 

Dhbur (J.): Le Pére d’F' mile Zola, 3fr. 50. 

Guyot (Y.): L’Evolution Pelitique et Sociale de l’Espagne, 
3fr. 50. 

Gyp: Les Cayenne de Rio, 3fr. 50. 

Lemaire (L.) : Mademoiselle Chervillay, 3fr. 50. 

Pinard (A.): Samuelle Servais, 3fr. 50, 

Theuriet (A.): Villa Tranquille, 3fr. 50. 

Villers (Comte H. G. C. de): L’Abolition de la Peine de 
Mort, 2fr. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


Now that politics have passed through their 
unexpected change, the intellectual life of Paris 
is going its own way, and the new theatrical 
pieces, the expected novels—less like fiction, 
indeed, than the ‘‘ Affair” itself—the unpublished 
books, divide our interest with those sittings of 
the Academy and those kinds of wagers on the 
coming choices which are one of the familiar 
sports in the newspaper offices and the drawing- 
rooms of Paris. Now that the Duc d’Aumale 
has been praised by M. Guillaume (and his 
figure has been drawn with mastery from head 
to foot), we must busy ourselves to find some 
one to succeed M. Edouard Hervé, and already 
M. Paul Deschanel, M. E. Faguet, and, I 
hear, M. G. de Porto-Riche, the author of 
‘Amoureuse,’ have presented themselves as 
candidates for the Academy, while M. Jean 
Ricard, the translator of ‘ Othello,’ once sup- 
ported by Emile Augier in person, thinks also 
of so doing. M. Augier is no longer there, but 
M. Ricard as poet has other friends, amongst 
them M. Sully-Prudhomme. 

Meanwhile, an art book department of a novel 
character has just been opened at Paris, on the 
most lively of the boulevards, and the Duc de 
Richelieu would have been much astonished in 
olden time if he had been told that the luxurious 
salons of his pavilion, which he himself, as if 
to defy opinion, called the Pavillon de Harovre, 
would serve as a refuge and a shop for sellers 
of books. All the salons in the place are orna- 
mented, and the works announced and nearly 
ready (the ‘ Versailles’ of M. de Nolhac amongst 
others) would spoil the look of the catalogue 
of the Louvre engravings ; still, it is true that 
the book is seizing on the house of the grand 
seigneur of old days and taking possession 
without a battle. Was not the pavilion of the 
Duc de Richelieu occupied already by a gold- 
smith’s shop? It is modern life taking pos- 
session of all the historic corners of the past. 
The great majestic hotels of the Marais quarter 
have witnessed many such changes. 

This new bookshop— whose sky-blue sign 
stands out against the piquant architecture of 
the Pavilion, and gives outline to it—will be 
an institution of great originality, a meeting- 
place for lovers of engravings. I wish that our 
Paris had a special book department opening on 
the boulevard itself, to serve as a kind of recep- 
tion-room for a constant crowd of talkers and 
novelists. Since the disappearance of the 
Librairie Nouvelle, just at the corner of the 
Rue de Grammont, such a centre of meeting is 








wanting. Latter-day fashions have extem- 
porized on the boulevards small institutions 
tastefully decorated, in which people in a hurry 
can get at a moderate price retreshments or 
sandwiches served quickly through an auto- 
matic grating. Two years ago at Berlin I was 
struck by the vogue of these brasseries - mé- 
caniques, in which customers can find always 
ready, by pressing a button, various forms of 
pork and beer. At the time when people leave 
the theatres the slot that gives you a sausage 
for a few pfennigs is literally taken by storm. 
The automatic restaurant was one of the suc- 
cesses of the Brussels Exhibition; it ought 
certainly to be acclimatized at Paris. 

And Paris herself has given it an exquisite 
form, turning out these novel bars with decora- 
tions on a white ground which seem to suggest 
some Trianon for eating. Gamache at Madame 
de Pompadour’s! This is all very well; but I 
want in automatic refreshers of this sort a centre 
of information for the mind. The stomach of 
Paris is interesting certainly, but its brain is 
more so. We want bureaux d'esprit in which 
we can keep up with the events of the day 
whilst we turn over a book hot from the press 
and skim with a rapid finger the first pages 
of itscontents. Everybody cannot climb up the 
steps of the Temps oftice or go in to the Figaro 
newspaper to get the news. A book department 
where one could talk would make a delightful 
salon on the same floor in which any one, pro- 
vided that he was anybody, might keep up with 
the news of the day and supply his quota of it. 

Ihave known such places, and the Librairie 
Nouvelle was one of them. It revolutionized 
the Boulevard des Italiens when Bourdilliat 
opened it towards 1853 or 1854, publishing with 
much taste and care little books at a franc or 
fifty centimes which were well printed on good 
paper, and selected with judgment — small 
masterpieces like the ‘Graziella’ of Lamartine 
or the ‘ Larme du Diable’ of Théophile Gautier, 
not to mention the Balzac for twenty sous. 
Gradually the ground floor of the Librairie 
Nouvelle became a salon where, especially after 
the theatres, one went to talk. Paris had then 
very witty rocamboles, fanciful and paradoxical 
people, who in peripatetic fashion paraded the 
asphalt and delivered their mots—worthy of 
Sheridan or Chamfort—to the gas-burners or 
the stars, 

Méry, the poet of Marseilles, clad in that 
chilly kind of wrap like an Andalusian cape 
which used to be called, according to its cut, 
a Talma or a Raglan (in memory of the 
Crimea), came there one day, shivering, and said, 
‘*We ought to be served with a merlino!” 
And he explained that merlino was a dish less 
commonplace than bouillon, less heavy than 
chocolate, less insipid than milk, less sirupy 
than orgeat, and a sustaining food for the 
Parisian after the theatre which did not give 
him indigestion. ‘‘Only,” he added, with a 
roguish grimace, ‘‘the composition of merlino 
is no longer known, and some restaurant-keeper 
ought to discover this unpublished dish.” Méry 
is dead, and mevlino has not been discovered. 

Xavier Aubryet also used to go into the 
Librairie Nouvelle in a state of violent exaspera- 
tion against the vaudevilles and operettas, ful- 
minating against Offenbach or the ‘Chilpéric’ of 
Hervé, thundering against Sarcey, who was 
much amused, and selling champagne to secure 
the right to write exquisite books, which sug- 
gested a neurotic Montaigne, and did not sell. 

How often, behind the crowds of books 
piled up in the shop of Bourdilliat—later to 
be bought and occupied by Michel Lévy—have 
I heard the conversations, the literary passages 
at arms, of these excellent talkers of the past! 
When Alexandre Dumas, returned from Naples 
—where, after collaborating with Auguste 
Maquet, he had partnered Garibaldi—came into 
the Librairie Nouvelle, he used to fill it with 
the gay tones of his voice. It penetrated there 
like a torrent of life. The De Goncourt brothers, 
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all observation and finesse, were almost suffocated 
by it. Jules fidgeted with vexation, his mous- 
tache curled up like that of Aramis, and Edmond 
kept still, silent as Athos before the boisterous, 
colossal father of ‘The Musketeers.’ ‘‘Je 
n’aime pas les grosses gloires,” said Edmond de 
Goncourt. 

I was destined to find them all again in a 
bookshop of the boulevard which was for a time 
a brilliant rival to the Librairie Nouvelle. It 
was at the corner of the Rue Vivienne, at the 
place now occupied by a bureau de change, with 
a blackboard giving the movements of the 
Bourse—a bookshop founded by MM. Lacroix, 
Verboeckhoven & Cie., then famous for having 
bought with bank-notes the ‘Misérables’ of 
Victor Hugo. M. Albert Lacroix, a man of 
letters and a profound scholar, who, I believe, 
ts writing his ‘Memoirs’ at present, and will, 
without doubt, make an excellent book of them, 
was the head of this new shop, which made 
a speciality of being democratic. At the corner 
of the Rue de Grammont good things were said 
against the ‘Gabrielle’ of Augier, and at the 
eorner of the Rue Vivienne against the Empire. 

Louis Ulbach was the leading spirit at 
Lacroix’s. He it was who conceived that 
masterly book, now unprocurable, full of 
choice morsels, ‘ Paris-Guide,’ of which Victor 
Hugo wrote the preface. Michelet, Eugéne 
Pelletan, George Sand, Proudhon, were the 
inhabitants of this corner of Paris. Here were 
published the great foreign histories of Prescott, 
Moiiey, Grote. The Abbé Michon brought 
thither the first of the anticlerical novels whose 
vogue was immense, ‘ Le Maudit,’ revised, I think, 
by Ulbach. Finally, Zola made his début there. 
{t was to Lacroix that he gave his first novels, 
*Thérése Raquin’ and the ‘Contes & Ninon,’ in 
consideration for a monthly pension, for which 
tater his friend Georges Charpentier compensated 
the Maison Lacroix. 

I remember seeing, the day after the battle 
of Forbach, the great old Gustave Flaubert 
coming to the Librairie Lacroix to take leave of 
Renoul, the excellent manager, whom I was to 
meet several years later at the house of M. H. 
Floury. Poor Flaubert, quite put out of 
countenance, had nevertheless but one idea—to 
take to the soldier’s cap and rifle, and defend 
Rouen. Some weeks later he was an officer of 
the National Guards, or Francs Tireurs, in 
Normandy, and his delight to make night rounds 
like Rembrandt. 

Lacroix had also published for the De Gon- 
court brothers ‘ Manette Salomon’ in two 
volumes and ‘Madame Gervaisais’ in one fine 
octavo, of which were sold, I suppose, fifty 
copies—perhaps more, perhaps less. ‘Madame 
Gervaisais ’ is a masterpiece. The soul of Rome 
lives there again across the dead stones. The 
failure of this fine book was one of the causes 
of the malady of neurosis which killed Jules 
de Goncourt. He was in despair about it. For 
these two brothers, bitten and mastered by a 
mania for literature which had admirable results 
all round, literary engrossments were their 
entire life. ‘*‘ There is blood in my ink,” said 
Alfred de Musset, dolorously. There was ink 
in the veins of these two masterly writers. 

One evening—it was the 24th of June, 1859, 
the day of the battle of Solferino—Maxime du 
Camp, who told me the story, entered the 
Librairie Nouvelle for some echoes of the 
italian campaign and the cannon thundering 
down there. He rushed in a fever of excite- 
ment into the celebrated entresol, and found 
there, leaning against the piles of books, Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. ‘' Well,” said he 
anxiously, ‘‘ what is the news?” ‘‘The news 
is,” answered Edmond, ‘‘ that this rot ‘ Fanny’ 
is already in its fourth edition. Look!” 


And he showed him angrily Ernest Feydeau’s 
novel, published with Amyot. 

The history of the Librairie Nouvelle would 
make a chapter at once curious and valuable 
ef the intellectual life of Paris during more 





than forty years. It has left the corner of the 
Rue de Grammont, and set up a white estab- 
lishment of modern style a short distance off. 
But it has no longer the clock-face which used 
to be above it, and was gazed at by so many 
Parisians who stopped to talk. Achille—that 
good fellow Achille, the friend and counsellor 
of his clients, who for so long was the main- 
spring of the Librairie Nouvelle—has opened a 
bookshop of his own, where people meet and 
talk, where M. Valfrey jostles General Tiirr, 
where the small pupil of the Conservatoire— 
the Réjane or the Bartet of to-morrow—comes 
to ask for a copy of the new piece, and meets 
the grande dame who is turning over the ‘ Im- 
pératrice Joséphine ’ of Frédéric Masson. Not 
long ago at Achille’s establishment I saw a lady 
in black, very handsome still with her white hair, 
who came to look for books on philosophy and 
history, as if she had not lived through the most 
dramatic and grievous of histories! It was the 
Empress Eugénie. 

One hasthese dramatic surprises even when one 
is only thinking of book-hunting, of turning over 
the leaves of novelties, of doing somewhat—I ask 
pardon for the commonplace comparison—as 
bees do. A book is so quickly, so rapidly 
plundered. I want for these loiterers — or 
rather these devoted lovers of letters—a 
new salon, a Librairie Nouvelle that will be 
for the Athenians of the Republic what the 
former one was for the Pompeians of the time of 
Napoleon III. The old classic bibliophiles have 
still the quays, in spite of the exile of the book- 
boxes—the quays where the dust and the rain 
still leave by some chance books untouched. I 
should like for the neo-amateurs—the biblio- 
philes who are enamoured of the new life and 
art—a kind of salon where one could go and 
look at the books as one goes to see pastels and 
water colours. A publisher noted for artistic 
work, M Pelletan, has opened the way by 
exhibiting the woodcuts of his beautiful books. 
What a delightful place for talk, books, and art 
it would make if the ground floor of the Pavilion 
built by the Marshal could serve as a retreat for 
these literary seductions! I cvuld almost par- 
don the Pavillon de Hanovre its construction 
with the louis d’or brought from the Hanoverian 
towns by him whom his soldiers, accustomed to 
pillage, called ‘‘le petit pere de la marmite.” 
And Paris would have what it lacks—the 
bureau d’esprit whither the novelists would flock 
as once under the tree of Cracow, when the 
great Diderot talked, spoke, gesticulated in 
the open electric air of the great town with 
the wonderful nephew of Rameau. 

JuLES CLARETIE. 








AN OBSCURE EXPRESSION IN HORACE WALPOLE. 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, Feb. 28, 1899. 

IN a letter to George Montagu, dated Octo- 
ber Ist, 1747, Horace Walpole writes :— 

“ When I saw you at Kyk in de Pot I forgot to 
tell you that seven more volumes of the Journals 
are delivering : there’s employment for Moreland. 
I go back to Kyk in de Pot to-morrow. Did you 
dislike it so much that you could not bring yourself 
to persuade your brother to try it with you fora 
day ortwo? I shall be there till the birthday, if 
you will come.” 


The expression ‘‘Kyk in de Pot” in the 
above extract, of which no explanation is at- 
tempted by any editor of Walpole’s ‘ Letters,’ 
appears at first sight to be the sort of nonsense 
that Walpole sometimes indulged in when 
writing to Montagu. A reference, however, 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine (July, August, and 
September, 1747) shows that Horace Walpole 
is here alluding to the siege of Bergen op Zoom, 
whose resistance to the French, prolonged 
through several months, was attracting general 
interest at this particular time. ‘‘ Kyk in de Pot” 
is several times mentioned in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine as an outlying fortification of that 
town, and it is conspicuously marked as such 





in the plan ‘by an Engineer” which is pre- 
fixed to the August number. 

By ‘‘Kyk in de Pot” here Horace Walpole 
evidently means to indicate, by a sort of topical 
allusion, his residence at Strawberry Hill. In 
fact, he uses ‘‘ Kyk in de Pot” very much after 
the same fashion as the painter in Mr. Kipling’s 
‘Fleet in Being,’ who, after the news of the 
victory at Omdurman, called to his mate to 
lend him ‘‘that Khartoum brush ” of his. 

HELEN ToynsEE. 








THE SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Horace MarsHatt & Son’s spring 
announcements include a new volume of Dr. 
Joseph Parker’s ‘Studies in Texts,"—sermons 
entitled ‘A Rosary of Christian Graces,’ by Dr. 
Alexander McLaren,—a new book by Mark Guy 
Pearse, ‘ His Mother’s Portrait,’—continuation 
of ‘ Australasia Illustrated,’ edited by the Hon. 
Andrew Garran,—‘ Sketches and Incidents of 
the Maori War,’ by Dr. Morgan Grace,—and 
several volumes of Mr. E. E. Speight’s ‘* New 
English Series ”: ‘ Temple Reader,’ ‘ Selections 
from Wordsworth’s Poetry,’ ‘Stories from the 
Sagas,’ &c. 

Messrs. Putnam’s Sons’ spring announcements 
include ‘ History of the Territorial Expansion of 
the United States,’ by Mr. C. H. Butler,— 
‘Bismarck and the New German Empire,’ by 
Mr. J. W. Headlam, and ‘Oliver Cromwell 
and the Rule of the Puritans,’ by Mr. Charles 
Firth, in the ‘‘Heroes of the Nations” series, — 
‘The West Indies, a History of the Islands of the 
West Indian Archipelago,’ by Mr. Amos K. Fiske, 
—‘A Life of Paul Jones,’ by Mr. J. Barnes,— 
‘The United States Naval Academy: a Sketch 
of its History,’ illustrated,—‘ Israel Putnam,’ 
by Mr. W. F. Livingstone,—a translation of 
‘Roman Africa: Archzeological Walks in Algiers 
and Tunis,’ by M. Gaston Boissier, —‘ Industrial 
Cuba,’ by Mr. R. P. Porter,—‘ Proportion and 
Harmony in Line and Colour,’ by Mr. G. L. 
Raymond, — ‘Nature Studies in Berkshire,’ 
illustrated, by the Rev. W. C. Adams, — 
‘Ornamental Shrubs,’ illustrated, by Mr. L. D. 
Davis,—‘ Dante interpreted for Students,’ with 
original translations, by Mr. E. Wilson,— 
‘Islam in Africa,’ by the Rev. A. P. Atterbury, 
—‘ Methods and Preblems of Spiritual Healing,’ 
by Mr. H. W. Dresser,—‘ A Century of Ameri- 
can Statesmen,’ by Prof. Moses C. Tyler, 4 vols., 
—and ‘Theodore Beza, the Counsellor of the 
French Reformation,’ by Mr. H. M. Baird. 








SALE. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopcE con- 
cluded on Saturday last six days’ sale of valuable 
books and manuscripts, &c. The following 
prices were realized in the last four days: 
Abbé de Saint-Real, CEuvres, 6 vols., bound 
by Boyet, Amst., 1740, 301. 10s. Deschamps 
de Sancourt, Description de la France, 12 vols., 
Paris, 1781-96, 17/. 5s. Dickens’s Life, by 
Forster, extra illustrated, with 55 autograph 
letters of Dickens, 2021. Kipling, Depart- 
mental Ditties, 1886, 141. 15s. John Knox, 
Exposition upon the Sext Psalme, &c., 1556, 
261. La Fontaine, Contes et Nouvelles, 
2 vols., 1762, 16/. Samuel Richardson, Sir 
Charles Grandison, vol. vii., proof - sheets, 
1754, 141. Ruskin’s Poems. “J. R.,” 
1850, 221. John Heywood, Spider and Flie, 
1556, 23/. 10s. Hore B.V.M., illuminated, 
Sree. XV., 711. Herrick, Hesperides, 1648, 501. 
Sir Walter Scott, 83 Autograph Letters, chiefly 
to his brother Thomas, 1807-32, 3051. The 
Silver Taper Stand which Scott purchased for 
his mother with his first fee as an advocate 
(5l. 5s.), 721. ; his Walking Stick, a stout ash- 
plant from Abbotsford, 41l. ; Three Autograph 
Letters to Gillies and Essay on Moliére, 201. 
Turberville’s Hunting and Falconrie, 1611, 
201. 10s. Rudimentum Novitiorum, Lubeck, 
1475 (first book printed there), 65/. Buck's 
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Antiquities of England and Wales, 44/. Photo- 
graphs of the Collections in the British 
Museum, 15 vols., 371. Nuremberg Chronicle, 
1493, 201. Pugin’s Antiquities of Normandy, 
¥750 Original Drawings, 67/. 10s. Burtou’s Arabian 
\Nights, 287. 10s. Markham’s Gentleman's 
(Academie, 1595, 161. Hore B.V.M., MS. on 
vellum, with illuminations, Sec. XV., 62). 


( Kipling, Echoes, 1884, 211. 10s. Shepheardes 


Die Deutsche Bibel, 1483, 311. Tyndale’s 
Testament, 1548 (imperfect), 471. Passio Christi, 
s. ]. et a., 221. 10s. Dictes and Sayinges of 
the Philosophers, W. de Worde, 1528, 361. 
Psalterium cum Antiphonis, &c., printed at 
Paris for the Booksellers at the Trinity, London, 
1522, 261. Heures de Nostre Dame, Paris, 
Yerard, s. d., 188/. Vieux Abrigement des 
Statutes (Lettou & Machlinia, 1481), 107/. Caxton’s 
Chronicle, W. de Worde, 1528, 35/. 10s. Caxton's 


{ Die Des R. Pynson, n.d. (imperfect), 671. 
{ 





ne 


) 1483, 3601. 


Caton (wants sheet E and some blanks, &c.), 
Boccaccio de Claris Mulieribus, 
1497, 39/. 10s. Missale Ratisbonense (imper- 
fect), printed upon vellum, Baberb., 1492, 31/. 
Shakspeare, Third Folio, with two titles, 1664, 
2601. Martin le Franc, Le Livre du Champion 
des Dames, MS. with miniatures in water 
colour, XV. Siécle, 901. Boccaccio, Cas des 
Nobles Hommes et Femmes, MS. on vellum, 
with illuminations, 1462, 1501. Sporting Maga- 
zine, 1792-1828, 48). Thackeray, Ten Tracings 
for the Engravings to Vanity Fair, 28/. 
Walton’s Angler, first edition, last leaf in 
facsimile, 1653, 1611. Life and Miracles of 
the Virgin, Coptic MS. with paintings, six- 
teenth century, 28/. Kelmscott Chaucer, 
501. 10s. The total of the six days’ sale reached 
over 8,0001. 


THE “NO QUARTER” ORDER AT CULLODEN. 

Tue extraordinary vitality of a printed false- 
hood is one of the many serious pitfalls into 
which the historian is likely to come to grief. 
However obvious an error may be, give it a 
day’s start, and the chances are a thousand to 
one in its favour of being accepted for ever as 
an historical truth, for ‘denials’ and ‘“ correc- 
tions” rarely run to earth the original state- 
ment. A peculiarly atrocious ‘‘ fable” of this 
kind has recently received a fresh lease of life 
(1) in Mr. T. F. Henderson’s article on Lord 
George Murray in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ vol. xxxix. p. 360, and (2) in Messrs. 
Sotheby’s catalogue of the Hardwicke manu- 
scripts (lot 77). As the former is ‘‘for all 
time,” and will certainly not be superseded for 
very many years, it is desirable, in the interests of 
truth and justice, that the fable be completely 
and definitely killed, so far as this is possible. 
The following is a copy of the orders given out 
to the various commanders or generals in the 
Jacobite service on the eve of the battle of 
Culloden, and signed by Lord George Murray, 
Lieutenant-General of ‘* His Majestie’s forces”: 


Orders at Culloden ~~ my 14th to the 15th Apr: 
74 


‘ le 
’ Paroll “ Riee Hemish."* 

It is His Royal Highness’s positive orders that 
evry person atatch himself to some corps of the 
armie, and remain with that corps night & day 
untile the Batle & persute be finally over. [and to 
give no quarter to the Elector's troops, on no account 
whatsoerer] This regards the foot as well as the 
Horse. The order of Batle is to be given to evry 
Ginerall officer, and evry Commander of a Rege- 
ment or Squadron. It is requier'd & expected of 
each individual in the Army, as well Officer as 
Souldier, that he keep the post that shall be alotted 
him, and if any man turn his back to run away the 
nixt behind such man is to shoot him. No body 
upon pain of Death to strip slain or plunder till the 
Batle be over. The Highlanders to be in their Kilts, 
& no body to throw away their Guns. 

By His Royal Highness’ command. 

GEORGE MURRAY, Leutenant Gineral of 
His Majestie’s forces. 


Of this order there are in existence three 
copies. The Duke of Atholl possesses two (of 


* The parole should be spelt ‘‘ Righ Seumas,” i.e., King 
James, 














which the above is an exact copy), and the | 
third is in the Hardwicke collection, which I 
have examined most carefully, and find that it 
is identical, saving a few differences of spelling, 
with those in the Duke’s possession. The three 
are in Lord George Murray’s handwriting. The 
passage in brackets, and printed in italic type, 
does not occur in either of these orders, which 
read perfectly sensibly without the addition, 
but not with it. As the rebel army was in 
thirteen divisions, ‘‘ being so many clans under 
their respective chiefs,” it is, I think, fairly 
reasonable to infer that thirteen of these orders 
were distributed. The order ‘‘to give no 
quarter to the Elector’s troops, on no account 
whatsoever,” is clearly an unauthorized inter- 
polation. But how, it may be asked, did such 
a passage get into the order? The answer is 
not ve-y difficult, for immediately after the 
battle the Edinburgh Courant and other news- 
papers published, along with their account and 
list of casualties, &c., a copy of the orders which 
was stated to have been found on the person of 
one of the Highland commanders, containing 
the paragraph ordering ‘‘no quarter” to be 
given. Between the time of finding and the 
publication the text must have been tampered 
with by some unscrupulous partisan. The 
order, with the interpolation, was copied into 
the Scots Magazine of April, 1746 (p. 192). It 
should be mentioned that at this period monthly 
magazines were published at the end, and not 
at the beginning of the month. 

In the same volume, in an account of the trial 
of Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, the former 
denied all knowledge of such an order; whilst 
the latter not only up to the last proclaimed 
his entire ignorance of it, but added that ‘‘ he 
would not (knowingly) have acted under such 
an order, because he looked upon it as un- 
military and beneath the character of a soldier” 
(report in Scots Magazine, September, 1746, 
p. 425). Lord Balmerino further stated it 
as his belief that ‘it seems an_ inven- 
tion to justify their own murders.” Con- 
sidering the circumstances of Lord George 
Murray and his companions in arms after Cul- 
loden, it is easy to understand that they had 
probably neither the means of seeing the publi- 
cations of the day nor, even if they had seen 
them, of contradicting the false reports. In 
addition to this, Lord George Murray’s well- 
known and recorded humane conduct during 
the campaign is a very strong argument, if any 
were needed, proving that he would not have 
issued such an order. 

Having regard to the very primary part which 
the ‘‘no quarter” order played in the trial of 
the ringleaders—or such of them as were taken 
prisoners—of the rebellion, and its unquali- 
fied repudiation both by Lord Kilmarnock and 
Lord Balmerino, it is certainly very remarkable 
that it should have survived for over a century 
and a half. Party feeling, long after the deci- 
sive battle, ran high, and no one who has 
studied the peried needs to be told that it was 
extremely bitter. Any foul aspersion of the 
opposite party was accepted and promulgated 
with the greatest avidity and relish. The ‘‘no 
quarter” order was one of these scandalous 
falsehoods. Eight years after the battle, a 
certain James Ray, of Whitehaven, wrote ‘A 
Compleat History of the Rebellion’ (printed 
for the author in the year 1754). Ray, who 
tells us that he was a volunteer in the Rebellion 
of 1715, ‘‘although but fifteen years of age,” 
as well as a volunteer in that of 1745, of whose 
rise, progress, and culmination heisthe chronicler, 
prints on p. 343 the order with the addition. 
This is accepted by the writer in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography,’ and quoted without 
comment, and it is presumably this passage 
which misled Messrs. Sotheby’s cataloguer. 
Ray must have known perfectly well that the 
genuineness of the order as he quoted it was 





absolutely repudiated and denied ; but, with the 
fair play characteristic of a bigoted, arrogant, 





and unreliable ‘‘ historian,” he contents himself 
with merely quoting the fables which the news- 
papers of that period were only too ready to 
publish. Ray, in the name of the British nation, 
expresses himself as truly sensible and thankful 
for the blessings God has given them in the 
auspicious house of Hanover, which, at all 
events, shows that he was a person grateful for 
very small mercies. Probably no one at this 
distance will deny that the Rebellion of 1745 
was a gross and a wicked blunder, by which 
thousands of lives were sacrificed in the cause 
of an arrant charlatan ; but that is no excuse 
for the falsification of history. 
W. Roserts. 








Literary Giossip. 

A sPECcIAL interest attaches to vol. xii. of 
the ‘‘ Biographical Edition ’’ of Thackeray’s 
works, to be published next Wednesday— 
‘ Lovel the Widower,’ ‘ Roundabout Papers,’ 
‘Denis Duval,’ &c.—as Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie’s introduction treats of the years 
1860 to 1863, and includes a_ hitherto 
unpublished chapter of ‘ Denis Duval.’ 

Mr. C. R. L. Frercuer, Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, has been for some 
years preparing an elaborate edition of 
Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution.” It will 
contain an introduction, very numerous 
notes, appendices, and maps. It will be 
published by Messrs. Methuen. 

Mr. Mavrice Hewterr has a volume of 
short stories in the press. 

Miss Mary Anceta Dickens has finished 
a new novel, which will probably be called 
‘On the Edge of the Precipice.’ 

Tue new scheme for the Classical Tripos 
—the voting on which takes place to-day— 
has caused much excitement at Cambridge. 
A non-placet notice has been issued by eleven 
members of the Classical Board, past and 
present, who are engaged in teaching for 
the Tripos. It is clear that a large 
number of classical teachers at Cambridge 
—possibly a majority—are opposed to the 
proposals. It certainly seems a pity to 
limit to two years, and so curtail, the wide 
reading which is a special feature of the 
Cambridge classical Part I., and distin- 
guishes it from the Oxford system. At 
Oxford a man may get, and has got, a First 
in both Parts without knowing a line of 
Lucretius or Pindar. 

Tue fifty thousand ‘ French Revolution ” 
pamphlets at the British Museum have long 
been famous both for their number and as 
an example of collections to which the best 
possible author-catalogue would be almost 
useless as a guide. Mr. G. K. Fortescue 
has lately completed the classification of the 
pamphlets by subjects and dates, enabling 
them to be bound up in 1,961 volumes. A 
key to this classification, compiled by Mr. 
Fortescue, showing the general character of 
the contents of each volume, with an alpha- 
betical index of subjects, will be published, 
by order of the Trustees, within the next few 
days. 

Messrs. Macmittan & Co. will bring out 
shortly after Easter a complete edition of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Poetical Works’ (exclusive of 
the dramas) in their well-known ‘ Globe” 
Library at three shillings and sixpence. 
This being by far the cheapest Tenny- 
son that has ever been offered to the 
public, it is anticipated that the demand 


' for it will be exceptionally great. 
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WE are glad to hear from Mr. Ebsworth 
that he is approaching the completion 
of the collection of ‘ Roxburghe Ballads.’ 
The entire work, with the exception of the 
supplementary historical index of names 
and events and the two copperplate por- 
traits, is now in the printer’s hands, and is 
to be published about Easter. 

Ar the annual meeting of the Booksellers’ 
Institution on Thursday last the accounts 
showed the total investments to amount 
to 30,000/., with a balance in hand of 440/.; 
6617. was paid last year in permanent 
assistance, and 717/. in temporary help. The 
entire working expenses amounted only to 
1717. Although the donations and sub- 
scriptions exceed those of last year by 60/., 
they only amount to 420/., and there is still 
cause to regret the strange unwillingness on 
the part of the younger members of the trade 
to join the Institution. The losses by death 
during the year include one of the vice- 
presidents, Mr. John Van Voorst. 


A MEETING of the Society of Public 
Librarians was held at the Bishopsgate 
Institute on Wednesday evening, March Ist, 
when Mr. Frank Chennell ( Willesden Public 
Library) read a paper on ‘ Library Adminis- 
tration: a Plea for Greater Elasticity.’ He 
urged a plea for greater elasticity in the 
interpretation of the Libraries Act, for the 
abrogation of any suspicion of officialism or 
red tape in the administration of our institu- 
tions, and for a freer communion between 
readers and librarians. Mr. Chennell drew 
attention to the necessity for removing the 
age limit, in order that intelligent boys and 
girls might participate in the use of the 
library so soon as they are capable of taking 
due care of the books, even at the age of 
eight. 

‘WueEn Rocves Fatt Ovr’ is the title of 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s forthcoming novel, 
written for the Tillotson syndicate, to be 
issued serially in England, America, and 
the colonies, commencing next month, and 
to be published, complete, in the autumn. 


Tue death at Coventry is announced of 
Miss Sara Hennell, whose pamphlet on 
‘The Sceptical Tendency of Butler's 
“ Analogy”? made a stir some fifty years 
ago. At the house of her sister, Mrs. 
Bray, she made George Eliot’s acquaintance, 
and had considerable influence on the 
latter’s attachment to Methodism, which 
had been already shaken by reading Charles 
Hennell’s ‘Inquiry concerning the Origin 
of Christianity.’ Miss Hennell also pub- 
lished ‘Christianity and Infidelity,’ ‘Thoughts 
in Aid of Faith,’ and other books. Miss 
Hennell had reached the great age of 
eighty-six.—F rom Paris comes news of the 
deaths of M. Alfred Bataille of the Figaro, 
and of M. Xau, editor of Le Journal and Gil 
Blas. 


Messrs. Surrn, Erper & Co. will publish 
immediately a novel entitled ‘A Modern 
Mercenary,’ by K. and Hesketh Prichard 
(“E. and H. Heron”), the authors of 
‘Tammer’s Duel,’ &c., writers who are well 
known by their short stories in the maga- 
zines. This collaboration of mother and son 
is, we should imagine, unprecedented. 

A WELs#H correspondent writes :— 

‘*In deference to the opinion expressed by 
the Glamorgan County Council and other local 
authorities, the Board of Agriculture has de- 





, dent. 
' many local societies which issue historical 


cided that on all future issues of Ordnance 
Survey maps Glamorgan shall be substituted 
for Glamorganshire as the name of the county. 
The historical argument in favour of this rever- 
sion to the older name is that the kingdom 
of Glamorgan (which etymologically means 
Morgan’s land) was a comitatus, or county 
palatine, as early as the twelfth century, and 
that the Act of Union of Henry VIII. specially 
provided that the old name should not be 
changed, though the area of the county was 
considerably increased by the addition to it of 
Gower and other lordships.” 


Tue House of Commons will be asked 
next week to give a second reading to Mr. 
Sidebotham’s Bill which makes it a mis- 
demeanour to use the title of a degree, 
other than those conferred by a British 
university, without indicating its place of 
origin. 

Ir has been determined to open a hall of 
residence for women students in connexion 
with Owens College, Manchester, and a 
strong committee has been nominated in 
order to give effect to the decision. Similar 
halls are already attached to the Universities 
of Glasgow and St. Andrews, the three 
Welsh University Colleges, and University 
College, London. The hall opened last 
year in connexion with Liverpool Uni- 
versity College does not appear to have 
attracted any students, and we understand 
that it has for the present closed its doors. 


Donations approaching to 20,000/. have, 
it is stated, been promised by commercial 
firmsin Birmingham and neighbouring towns 
towards the foundation of the new university 
for the Midlands. 


Amonest the efforts now being made in 
this country to promote commercial educa- 
tion, it is said that the establishment of 
chairs of Commerce is contemplated both in 
Victoria University and in the new Midlands 
University. 

Unper the title ‘China and its Future,’ 
Mr. James Johnston, the author of ‘China 
and Formosa,’ will issue a new work, deal- 
ing with the subject from the point of view 
of the antecedents of the empire and the 
institutions of its people. It will be illus- 
trated by numerous photographs of the 
country, and will be published immediately 
by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Tue highly prolific and at one time most 
popular romancer P. Galen (anagram of 
Lange) has recently died at Potsdam, 
where he was born in 1813. After having 
studied medicine, he entered in 1840 the 
Prussian army as surgeon, and in 1849 he 
was at the head of a Feldlazarett in the war 
against Sleswick - Holstein. In 1878 he 
retired from the service with the title of 
Oberstabsarzt. His first novel, ‘Der Irre 
von St. James,’ which has gone through a 
number of editions, won for him at once 
universal popularity in Germany, and all 
his subsequent numerous romances were 
likewise read with eagerness. His last 
novel dates from 1891. Galen is said to 
have retained his freshness to the last. 


Tne sixth general meeting of German 
Historians is to be held at Easter, 1900, at 
Halle. The local committee consists of 
Profs. Droysen, Lindner, Eduard Meyer, 
and Rachfahl, with Eduard Meyer as presi- 
A conference of deputies from the 








publications will also be held, as formerly, that 
at the same place and time. deba 

Tur Twelfth International Congress of oa 
Orientalists is to meet in Rome duringd that 


the month of October. Count Angelo de race 


Gubernatis is the president of the organiza. | and 
tion committee, and Francesco Lorenzo} brig 
Pullé, Professor of Sanskrit in Pisa, the} 4u% 
general secretary. ~ 

Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week ia 
include a Return showing for each School Alle 
in Scotland aided from the Parliamentary | gor: 
Grant the Number of Scholars on the is t! 


Register at September 30th, 1897, the “ 
Actual Average Attendance, &c. (3d.); Code 








for Day Schools, Scotland, with Appendices vr 
(6d.); Mines and Quarries, Statistics relating | 4 p 
to Persons Employed, Output, and Accidents } a ¢ 
at Mines and Quarries in our Colonies and slig 
in Foreign Countries (1s. 7d.); and Reports ible 
on the Endowed Charities of Southampton | 
(9d.) and Wakefield (1s. 4d.). a 
flov 

SCIENCE aT 

—_-— as | 

Wood and Garden, By Gertrude Jekyll. of | 
(Longmans & Co.) - 


TueRE has been of late years a glut of to 





books relating to the garden, yet not a glut, rel 
for the supply does not seem to outrun the } ur 
demand. Most of these books are trivial, th 
ephemeral, written with good intention, but :) fas 
little knowledge. Very different is the book = 


before us. It is one, we venture to think, 
that will take its place as a classic when the 
host of rubbishy books beloved of the re 
thoughtless public will be forgotten. It is 


the record of the author’s own experience in dc 
Surrey. It is the reflex of the writer's ti 
intelligence and taste. As we read chapter to 
after chapter with interest our sympathies af 
are secured, our curiosity is aroused, Ww 


and we feel that we are jlistening to } m0 
one who speaks with authority. First of 
all we have the monthly record, the details u 
of what is to be done, an indication of what 
is to be seen and looked for. And all this | ' 
is told us in the most pleasant manner, | « 
devoid of technicalities, authoritative, yet 

not dogmatic. After this we have a succes- { 

sion of chapters dealing with points of “ 
detail and with generalities which give full ¥ 
scope for the display of the author’s taste. a 
Here we are struck with the common sense L 
displayed ; but itis common sense associated 
with much knowledge and experience. 

The author is not rabid in her denun- 
ciations of what she does not like, nor does 
she fall into the folly of extremes. She 
does not rail against architects’ gardens, 
nor does she wholly condemn “ bedding 
out.” Though she has her own opinions, 
and can express them freely, she can yet 
make allowance for differences in taste and 
diversity of environment and opportunity. 
Wecommend thechapteron the ‘“‘ Worship of 
False Gods” to the attention of horticultural 
societies, and especially to the lovers of 
so-called ‘“ florists’ flowers,” whose only 
aim and object is to produce a flower which 
shall look well, according to their notions, 
on an exhibition table :— 

‘*When, as in chrysanthemum shows, the 
flowers on the board are of no use anywhere but 
on that board [the italics are the author's], and 
for the purpose of gaining a money prize, I hold 
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that the show-table has a debased aim and a 
debasing influence. Beauty, in all the best 
sense, is put aside in favour of set rules and 
measurements and the production of a thing 
that is of no use or value ; and individuals of a 
race of plants capable of producing the highest 
and most delightful forms of beauty, and of 
brightening our homes, and even gardens, 
during the dim days of early winter, are teased 
and tortured and fatted and bloated into ugly 
and useless monstrosities for no purpose but to 
gain money.” 

Allowing for a little exaggeration, we en- 
dorse this diatribe as substantially true. So 
is this passage relating to the pansy :— 

‘‘Then the poor pansies have single blooms 
laid flat on white papers, and are only approved 
if they will lie quite flat and show an outline of 
a perfect circle. All that is most beautiful in 
a pansy, the wing-like curves, the waved or 
slightly fluted radiations, the scarcely percept- 
ible undulation of surface that displays to per- 
fection the admirable delicacy of velvety texture, 
all the little tender tricks and ways that make 
the pansy one of the best loved of garden 
flowers—all this is overlooked, and not only 
passively overlooked, but overtly contemned...... 
All idea of garden delight seems to be excluded, 
as this kind of judging appeals to no recognition 
of beauty for beauty’s sake, but to hard systems 
of measurement and rigid arrangement and com- 
putation that one would think more applicable 
to astronomy or geometry than to any matter 
relating to horticulture. I do most strongly 
urge that beauty of the highest class should be 
the aim, and not anything of the nature of 
fashion or ‘ fancy,’ and that every effort should 
be made towards the raising rather than the 
lowering of the standard of taste.” 

With all this we heartily agree, and only 
regret that the author’s botanical tastes have 
not led her to lay more stress than she has 
done on the beauty of adaptation, the rela- 
tion of form to the surroundings, as well as 
to the past history of the plant. The search 
after truth is to the full as important as the 
worship of beauty. The two should be 
inseparable. We have only to add that the 
book is enriched by some very pretty and 
unconventional illustrations. 








Hospital Expenditure: the Commissariat 
(Scientific Press) is a useful manual. The 
writer, by the way, maintains that foreign meat— 
contrary to the general idea—is not more waste- 
ful than home. He condemns the practice of 
accepting contracts at prices below those at 
which good meat can be supplied; and he 
advocates a central hospital meat store for 
London, after the plan of Paris and Brussels. 








THE LODDIGES. 

Enfield Old Park, Feb. 28, 1899. 

Your correspondent W. R. has given a very 
interesting account of the Loddiges family and 
their nursery, which was supplemented last 
week by my friend and neighbour Mr. Davies. 
Neither of your correspondents, however, refers 
to the unfortunate fate of the two thousand 
copper-plates of the Botanical Cabinet—assuredly 
the most beautiful, as it is probably the rarest, 
botanical publication in this country. Some time 
in the forties, the original edition having 
become exhausted, Mr. Loddiges went to the 
shelf in the office where the copper-plates, care- 
fully wrapped in paper, had been put away 
bookwise, with the view of considering a fresh 
edition, when he discovered that all the plates 
had been stolen, and their places supplied by 
thin pieces of board of the same size wrapped 
up in the same papers. They had probably 
been bartered away for so much beer, as many 
of the brasses in our churches have been. And so 
“* Loddiges ” can never be reproduced, and must 





yearly become scarcer, as the demand for such 
exquisite work finds a wider circle of cultivated 
admirers. Joun W. Foro. 








SOCIETIES. 


RoyaAu.—Marech 2.—Lord Lister, President, in 
the chair.—The Secretary read the list of candidates 
for election into the Society.—The following papers 
were read : ‘ Perturbations of the Leonids,’ by Dr. 
G. J. Stoney and Dr. Downing,—‘On Flapping 
Flight of Aéroplanes,’ by Prof. M. F. Fitzgerald,— 
and ‘On Hydrogen Peroxide as the Active Agent in 
producing Pictures on a Photographic Plate in the 
Dark,’ by Dr. Russell. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 2.—Viscount 
Dillon, President, in the chair.—This being an even- 
ing appointed for the election of Fellows, no papers 
were read.—The President exhibited a fine example 
of a burgonet of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury.—Mr. J. Starkie Gardiner exhibited an example 
of the so-called “Girdle of Chastity.”—Mr., R. G. Rice 
exhibited a fine example of a neolithic flint celt 
found at Worthing.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Messrs. J. Challenor Smith, O. M. 
Dalton, F.C. J. Spurrell, H. Wilson, R. C. Bosanquet, 
and W. H. Knowles. 





BRITISH  ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 1,—Mr. C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair.— 
Dr. Perry, President of the Spalding Gentlemen’s 
Society, exhibited a so-called hand brick about 
4 inches in length, tapering from 2 inches wide at 
one end to 1} inches at the other end, which was 
covsidered to have been used in the formation of a 
pavement, as similar hand bricks were discovered in 
the foundation of an old church at Waynfleet, in 
situ, asa pavement. In this case they were rudely 
shaped cylinders of baked clay.—Mrs. Day exhibited 
some fine drawings and engravings of St. Magnus 
Cathedral, Orkney ; and Mrs. Collier some engravings 
of brasses from Brundish Church, Suffolk.—The 
Rev. W. 8. Lach-Szyrma read a paper on ‘ Ancient 
British Costume ’—or, rather, the costume of the 
early inhabitants of this island prior to the Aryan im- 
migration here of the Celtsand Cymri. He said there 
was little to lead to any satisfactory conclusion as 
to the probable ancient costume of the inhabitants of 
early Britain from the study of the habits and customs 
of the savage races of Australia and Africa, because 
the climate of those countries is more or less warm 
all the year round, but the climate in Britain in 
winter, since man settled in the island, must always 
have been severe, and we can hardly imagine an 
English winter in which the people had no need 
for fairly warm clothing. In Cornwall the people, 
assuming they were the Cassiterides (the people 
seen by the Phoenician traders), wore long black 
tunics, like the tragic Furies of the Greek drama, 
and it is curious that the labouring class both of 
Cornwall and Wales to this day have still a liking 
for black clothing for their men in holiday attire. 
The women’s plaids in South Wales are black and 
red, which, in the absence of evidence to the con- 
trary, perhaps may be taken as a tradition from 
early British times. The weaving of two textures 
was remarked by Roman writers as a characteristic 
of the Celts. The most striking survival of this is 
in the varied tartans of the Scottish clans. But 
there must have been a time anterior to weaving 
when mankind must have needed clothing in 
Britain, and the most handy material for men 
and women in cold climates must in early 
days have been the skins of animals. Perhaps 
the most striking survival of this kind of 
dress is that of the Russian peasant. The 
author thought that the traditional costume of 
early Britain may be best traced in Wales and the 
Scotch Highlands.—In the discussion following the 
paper Dr. Birch remarked that primeval man would 
seem to have worn no clothing, and that clothing 
was afterwards used asa mark of distinction. In 
early Welsh seals in the British Museum the men 
are represented without clothing and with only a 
kilt and a cap; in the Roman period also no clothing 
is represented, Dr. Birch quoted Virgil’s ‘Georgics’ 
to prove that the Italian husbandman performed 
his agricultural duties without clothing. — Mr, 
Gould, Mr, Rayson, and others also spoke on the 


paper. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— March 1.— The 
Rev. Sir Talbot B. Baker, V.P., in the chair—Mr. F.G. 
Hilton Price exhibited 47 pewter and base-metal 
spoons found in London during the last few years. 
They illustrated a dozen varieties, ranging from the 
fourteenth century down to the eighteenth century. 
They consisted of various types known as “diamond 
points” (fourteenth century); “acorn” (fifteenth 
century); “ maidenheads,” “ crowns,” “strawberry,” 
“ baluster knops,” “ seal tops” (sixteenth century); 
“slipped in the stalk” (sixteenth and seventeenth 








centuries) ; “ Puritan,” “split ends,” and “wavy 
ends” (seventeenth century). Among the earlier 
spoons one was of special interest and of great 
rarity. The stem of this one was hexagonal, 
knopped with a female head wearing a horned 
headdress of the type in fashion during the period 
of Henry V.in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The exhibition was interesting from the fact 
that the relative dates of the spoons can be fixed by 
comparing them with hail-marked silver spoons of 
similar design. Many of the spoons also bore marks 
in imitation of hall-marks, as well as makers’ stamps 
of interesting character.—Mr. H. 8S. Cowper read a 
paper ‘On the Influence of the Roman Occupation 
on the Distribution of Population in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland.’ He pointed out that the method 
he had adopted in this inquiry was somewhat new, 
and the conclusions pointed to would no doubt re- 
quire further discussion. It would be natural to 
imagine that on the Roman evacuation the Britons 
would form permanent settlements in the deserted 
camps. When, however, he tabulated those in his 
district, he found that while ten camps were occu- 
pied by medizval towns or villages, seventeen were 
isolated, and about eight were in the vicinity of 
villages, but not built on. It appeared that the 
Anglian settlers who came in the seventh century 
carefully avoided the Roman camps, for there are 
only three towns on Roman sites which bear Anglian 
names, while there are about fifteen camps where, 
though the names are Anglian, there are no towns 
on the sites. In like manner, though the Danish 
termination “by’’ is common in the vicinity of 
Roman camps, there are only four camps which 
have themselves names which seem _ Danish. 
Mr. Cowper suggested that this pointed to 
these Teutonic settlers finding the camps de- 
serted and ruinous, and in consequence avoiding 
them as “uncanny” places; for if they had been 
inhabited by Britons there would have been a 
conflict, after which the new-comers, if victorious, 
would have occupied the sites, The evidence of the 
early Christian Church seemed to give similar 
indications; there appeared no good proof of 
Christian foundations in this district before the 
sixth century. The Kentigern churches, which pre- 
ceded by a hundred years the Anglian settle- 
ments, were in the same way placed clear of the 
Roman camps, and the Patrician dedications 
told the same tale. One could not help 
feeling that if, when the earliest missionaries 
arrived, the Roman camps were the centres of 
British population, there the missionaries would 
have planted the earliest churches, Yet it was not 
so. Coming to historical evidences, Mr. Cowper 
pointed out how little there was recorded of this 
district. There is, however, the sixth - century 
chronicler Gildas, and though he has been repeatedly 
questioned, Skene has shown how much is trust- 
worthy in this historian’s work. Gildas has 
recorded in ghastly detail the weakness and 
cowardice of the Britons about the Roman wall, and 
what terrible and repeated massacres were inflicted 
on them by the Picts and Scots at and just after 
the Roman withdrawal. And his evidence, coupled 
with that of the sites themselves and the nomen- 
clature, almost seems to justify the belief that the 
Britons on the frontier were nearly annihilated, and 
that when the Teutonic settlers appeared on the 
scene the district was depopulated, and the camps 
and forts left desolate and in ruins—Mr. W. H. 
Knowles communicated a paper ‘On an Effigy of a 
Knight in Warkworth Church, Northumberland.’ 
This figure is one of particular interest, for to the 
mail hood is attached a movable visor, which must 
have been pivoted to a plate cap worn inside the 
hood, an arrangement unique, as far as is known, on 
effigies. The details of armour point to a date 
between 1310 and 1330. 


the chair.—The following papers were read :— 
‘Brom-methylfurfuraldehyde,’ by Mr. H. J. H. 
Fenton and Miss Mildred Gosiling,—' The Reaction 
of Alkyl Iodides with Hydroxylamine : Formation 
of Alkylated Hydroxylamines and Oxamines,’ by 
Messrs, W. R. Dunstan and E, Goulding,—‘ Deriva- 
tives of aa’ Dibromocamphorsulphoniec Acid,’ by 
Dr. A. Lapworth,—‘ Note on the Optical Activity of 
Gallotannic Acid,’ by Drs. O. Rosenheim and P, 
Schidrowitz,—‘ The Action of Metallic Thiocya- 
nates on Certain Substituted Carbamic and Oxamic 
Chlorides ; and a New Method for the Production 
of Thiobiurets,’ by Dr. A. E. Dixon,—‘ Ethylic BB 
Dimethy]propanetetracarboxy late,’ by Mr. W. Trevor 
Lawrence,—and ‘A Reaction of some Phenolic 
Colouring Matters,’ by Mr. A. G. Perkin, 





MICROSCOPICAL.—/vb. 15.—Mr. E. M. Nelson, 
President, in the chair.—The President called atten- 
tion to a beautifully-made microscope by the late 
Andrew Ross, which had been presented to the 
Society by Messrs. Watson & Sons, It had a rotating 
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foot, into which the standard was fixed eccentrically. 


This was not, however, an original idea, having been 
used by Cuff in 1760.—Mr. Beck exhibited a very 
ingenious and compact reversible compressorium, 
designed by Mr. H. R. Davis.—Dr. Tatham said that, 
being made chiefly of ebonite, it was comparatively 
light, and, in his opinion, would be found a useful 
accessory by the naturalist.—Messrs. Watson & Sons 
exhibited a new model of their Van Heurck micro- 
scope, designed to give complete rotation to the 
stage, a feature which the President described as a 
step in the right direction, the great desirability of 
which, he said, had been insisted upon by Dr. 
Dallinger and Mr. Michael. Messrs. Watson also 
exhibited a new cover-glass clip devised by Mr. 
Pakes, of Guy’s Hospital, for making blood films.— 
Dr. Hebb thought it likely to be of use, especially 
as the technique of the blood was coming more 
and more into notice.— The President referred 
to the Martin microscope presented to the 
Society last year. He had come to the conclusion 
that it was not made by Benjamin Martin, but it 
was a very good imitation, probable date about 1850. 
He next read a letter he had received from Mr. 
Keeley, of Philadelphia, with a slide of diatoms 
mounted on edge and some photographs of the 
latter. He had examined the slide, and could cor- 
roborate Mr. Keeley’s description of the structure 
of the diatoms. With regard to the Coscinodiscus 
and Triceratium, he believed Mr. Morland was the 
first to work out and correctly describe these struc- 
tures, and Mr. Keeley’s observations confirmed those 
results; but he thought the account of the structures 
of Heliopelta and Auliscus now given was original. 
A very interesting discovery had been made by 
Mr. Morland, who found that the bracket which 
strengthened the “plate” in Arachnodiscus was 
neither more nor less than what an engineer would 
call a bead-headed girder, in the invention of which 
the engineer has only copied what nature had 
already accomplished in the strengthening girders 
of this diatom.—Dr. Hebb said the fourth part of 
Mr. Millett’s paper on the Foraminifera of the Malay 
Archipelago had been received, but owing to its 
technical character he proposed that it should be 
taken as read.—The President read a paper de- 
scriptive of the Powell iron microscope, constructed 
by Hugh Powell in 1840; the instrument, which 
was exhibited in the room, was still in constant use 
by the President—Mr. Vezey suggested that an 
exhibition should be held of Lestarte microscopes, 
showing the various stages of the development of 
the instrument, and the President said he hoped 
the Society would see its way clear to arrange for 
an exhibition of the character proposed.—Mr. Rhein- 
berg read a paper in explanation of the chief 
features of the exhibition of objects shown under 
multi-colour illumination, arranged under twenty- 
seven microscopes.—The President said he believed 
one of the chief values of this method of illumina- 
tion was that it might make it possible to use a 
larger axial cone than heretofore, and that if they 
could only combine the Gifford screen with this 
new method an advantage would be secured, but 
caution would be necessary in the selection of the 
colours. In photomicrography Mr. Rheinberg's 
method would prove useful. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—March 7.— 
Mr. W. H. Preece, President, in the chair.—It was 
announced that seven Associate Members had been 
transferred to the class of Members, and thateighteen 
candidates had been admitted as Students.— The 
monthly ballot resulted in the election of four 
Members and of fifteen Associate Members.—Two 
papers relating to recent advances in marine 
engineering were read. The first, ‘On Water-Tube 
Boilers for Marine Engines,’ by Mr. J. T. Milton, 
consisted mainly of a description of the various 
types of water-tube boilers most in use for marine 
purposes in this country. For all recent vessels of 
the Royal Navy water-tube boilers of different type 
had been adopted, while very few had been fitted 
in merchant steamers. The second paper, ‘On 
Machinery of Warships,’ by Sir A. J. Durston and 

r. H. J. Oram, gave particulars, and remarks on 
the construction, of warship machinery and details 
of the results obtained since the paper read at the 
Institution in November, 1894. 





SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—March 6.—Mr. J. C. 
Fell, President, in the chair.—A paper was read ‘ On 
the Shan Hill Country and the Mandaiay Railway,’ 
by Mr. E. Wynter Wagstaff. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY.— March 7.— 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, President, in the chair.—A paper 
was read by the Rev. C. J. Ball, entitled ‘ The Baby- 
lonian Analogies for the Egyptian Alphabet.’ 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 

Surveyors’ Institation, 7.—*The Profitable Cultivation of the 
Sugar tin Great Britain and Ireland,’ Mr. A. H. Delischaft. 
(Junior Meeting ) 

— Society of Arts, 8—‘Cycle Construction and Design,’ Lec- 


Mon. 


Aristotelian, 8.—‘Can Pleasures be Summed?’ Rev. H. 
Rashdall 


— Geographical, 8} —‘The Uses of Practical Geography, as illus- 
trated in Recent Frontier Operations,’ Col. Sir TH. Holdich. 
. Royal Institution, 3.—‘'The Morphology of the Mollusca,’ 
Lecture 1X., Prof. E. Ray Lankester. 
— Asiatic, 4—‘Gems of Wisdom,’ Prof. D. 8. Margoliouth 
= Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.- Discussion on ‘ Water-Tube 
ilers for Marine Engines’ and ‘Kecent ‘Trials of the 
Machinery of Warships.’ 
_ Colonial Institute, 8. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8} —‘Secret Tribal Societies of West 
Africa,’ Mr. H. P. FitzGerald Marriott. 
United Service Institution, 3.—‘ Bicycles for War Purposes,’ 
Capt. B. F. 8. Baden-Powell. 
- Meteorological, 73 —‘‘Ihe Prolonged Deficiency of Rain in 1897 
and 1898,’ Mr. F. J. Brodie; ‘The Climate of Jersey,’ Rev. 
H. W. Yorke. 
a Society of Arts, 8.—‘ Liquid Frel,’ Sir M. Samuel. 
— Microscopical, 8.—‘The Projection Microscope,’ Mr. L. Wright. 
— Entomological, 8. 
_ British Archeological Association, § —‘Crannog at Dumbuck,’ 
Mr.C. A. Donelly ; ‘ Survival of Old Customs at Peterborough,” 
Mr. C. Dack. 
- Folk-lore, 8.—‘Japanese Myth,’ Mr. W. G. Aston; ‘Two 
‘Thousand Years of a Charm against the UChild-stealing 
Witch,’ Dr. Gaster. 
Tuvrs. Royal Jnstitution, 3.-‘ English Playhouses,’ Lecture 1I., Mr. W. 
>, 


‘oel. 
— Royal, 4}. 
- Linnean, 8.—‘ So-called Quintocubitalism in the Wing of Rirds,’ 
Mr. P C. Mitchell; ‘Some Facts concerning the so-called 
Aquintocubitalism of the Kird’s Wing,’ Mr. W. P. Pycraft; 
‘A Further Contribution to the Freshwater Alga of the West 
Indies,’ Messrs. W. and G. 8. West. 
- Chemical, 8 —‘ Influence of Substitution on Specific Rotation 
in the BRornylamine Series,’ Dr. M. O. Forster; * Rotatory 
Power of Optically Active Methoxy- and Ethoxy-propionic 
Acids prepared from Active Lactic Acid,’ Messrs. ‘I. Purdie 
and J. C. Irvine. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8}.—‘A Medieval Stamped Leather 
Case from BReignton Church, Norfolk,’ Mr. J. Watney; ‘ Note 
on the Broad Arrow.’ Viscount Dillon; ‘A Find of the Later 
Iron Age from Norway,’ Mr. C H. Read 
= Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts —‘ The Diary 
of aSarum Worthy of the Seventeenth Century,’ Mr. E. Doran 
Webb. 

Royal Institution, 9—‘The Electric Fish of the Nile,’ Prof. 
F. Gotch. 

Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Mechanical Properties of Bodies,’ 
Lecture VI, Lord Rayleigh. 








Science Gossip. 


News has come to hand of the decease, at the 
early age of fifty-six, of Prof. Sophus Lie, of 
the University of Christiania, and one of the 
Royal Society’s Foreign Members. He was a 
voluminous writer, chiefly in the department of 
pure mathematics, and had but lately resigned 
a professorship of geometry in the University 
of Leipzig in order to return to Christiania to 
resume his teaching in its university. 

Mr. Marcont has consented to repeat his 
lecture and demonstration on Thursday next, 
as a very large number of members and others 
failed to gain admission to the meeting on 
March 2nd. Tickets of admission may be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. 


Tue Royal Society has nominated Sir J. 
Norman Lockyer a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
in place of the late Rev. Prof. Price. 


CrrcuLar No. 38 of the Harvard College 
Observatory states that Dr. De Lisle Stewart, 
who had charge of the Bruce photographic tele- 
scope last year, has recently detected on two 
plates, taken on October 14th and 20th re- 
spectively, an interesting group of nebula, 
situated principally in the constellation Horo- 
logium and the southern part of Eridanus, 
between the limits R.A. 3" 10™ and 3 50", 
and N.P.D. 139° 50’ and 143° 40’. No fewer 
than forty-six objects are tabulated, two only of 
which are identical with nebule in Dr. Dreyer’s 
‘New General Catalogue.’ Four appear to be 
spiral, and one is described as having ‘‘a bright 
elongated centre, faint nebulous wisps in ellipses 
or spiral.” 


A NEW comet (a, 1899), described as bright 
enough to be visible to the naked eye, has been 
discovered by Prof. Lewis Swift at the Lowe 
Observatory, California. It was, when first seen, 
situated near the star y Eridani, and moving 
in a north-easterly direction. 








FINE ARTS 


—— 


The Temple of Mut in Asher. 
Benson and Janet Gourlay. 


By Margaret 
(Murray. ) 


In this volume Miss Benson and Miss 
Gourlay give an account of their three 
seasons’ work on the small temple of Mut 


Luxor and Karnak. In spite of the usual 
obstacles, intensified in their case by the 
fact that they are the first female exca- 
vators who have received the Government 
permission, these two ladies stuck to their 
work, and succeeded in disinterring many 
valuable relics. Of these, the blocks of 
stone from the wall of a chamber built by 
Piankhi, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt 
in the time of the twenty-fourth dynasty, 
are, from the historical point of view, 
perhaps the most important. On them is 
represented the return (?) of Piankhi’s fleet 
‘from a great foreign expedition,” which 
Mr. Newberry, who translates the inscrip. 
tions on Miss Benson’s discoveries, con- 
jectures may have been to the country 
beyond Khartim. The blocks, which are 
a good deal injured, still give the dimen. 
sions of the vessels and the particulars of 
their cargoes and crews. It appears from 
them that one vessel was laden with gold, 
and that the other had on board one “ Tai- 
ef-nekht, general of the soldiers of Hera- 
kleopolis,”” who the authors assume was the 
Tnephactus of the Greeks, and who after 
wards headed the rebellion against the 
Ethiopians and became Pharaoh. They 
also consider that the expedition referred to 
is hitherto unrecorded, although it does not 
seem impossible from the data given by 
them that the scene portrayed may really 
be the setting out of Piankhi for the conquest 
of Egypt from his Ethiopian kingdom, the 
vessels here shown being those of his commis- 
sariat. This is a point that will probably be 
elucidated later, but there can be no doubt 
as to the value of the discovery. Of 
importance, too, is the statue of Senmut, 
the favourite architect of Queen Hatasu, or 
Hatshepsut, who is already known to us 
from the sitting statue inthe Berlin Museum 
which has been reproduced for English 
readers in M. Maspero’s ‘Struggle of the 
Nations.’ From the present volume it 
appears that, besides being chief architect, 
as described on the Berlin statue, he was 
‘the great one of the great’”’ in the land 
of Egypt, and probably the vizier or chan- 
cellor of the great queen. He was also 
certainly the builder of the Temple of Mut, 
which accounts for the occurrence of his 
statue there. The authors discovered also 
the statues of Amenemhat, a royal scribe 
of the time of Amenhetep II., and of Bak- 
en-Khonsu, high priest of Amen under 
Rameses III., both of whom are historical 
personages previously known to us; and a 
great quantity of statuettes and smaller 
works. Altogether, they make a very good 
piece of work. 

The book is extremely well got up, the 
illustrations being reproductions of photo- 
graphs taken im sttu, and the hieroglyphics 
being given with translations (as we have 
said) by Mr. Newberry. A sketch of the his- 
tory of the period covered, taken chiefly from 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, and a similaroneon the 
Egyptian religion, in which Prof. Wiede- 
mann’s views are faithfully followed, go to 
make up the book. Although not ‘‘ epoch- 
making,” it is a creditable record of good 
work creditably done. 








MINOR EXHIBITIONS, 


At the Goupil Gallery may be seen a number 
of pictures and drawings by well-known artists, 
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none of which is ambitious, though several are 
more or less meritorious and, technically speak- 
ing, more than ordinarily skilful. The best is 
Mr. Peppercorn’s richly toned and coloured 
marine piece called The Grey Sail (No. 7). By 
A. Mauve, a capital artist, now deceased, whose 
obvious mannerisms injured his reputation, is 
a cliff scene named Carting Sand (9), which is 
deftly and firmly handled, with good colour and 
tones. Heer J. Bosboom’s Interior of a Church, 
Haarlem (30), is excellent as a study, the colora- 
tion is rich, and the chiaroscuro harmonious. 
We did not expect to see again in a gallery such 
as this Mr. J. McN. Whistler's Nocturne, Blue 
and Silver, Battersea Reach (31), an original and 
powerful masterpiece of its highly artistic kind. 
Corot’s Meadow and River (32), though the best 
of his works here, is hardly up to that master’s 
highest standard. There are also noteworthy 
works by Messrs. J. Israéls, M. Maris, J. 
Maris, L. L’Hermitte, J. M. Swan, J. Isabey, 
and Diaz de Ja Pena. 

The exhibition of water-colour drawings and 
so-called ‘‘frescoes” by Heer N. W. Jung- 
mann, representing domestic scenes, landscapes, 
and social incidents, which the Messrs. Dowdes- 
well have formed under the title of ‘ Pic- 
turesque Holland,’ will repay visitors who take 
pleasure in sketches of character and good 
colour, as well as spirited humorous designs, 
manifestly as veracious as they can be. The 
studies of the costumes and physical aspects— 
some of them very quaint, but unbeautiful—of 
Dutch peasantry and artisans are deftly drawn 
and brightly painted. There are a few portraits 
and marine pieces. Technically speaking, they 
must needs be called silhouettes in brilliant 
colours, and they are not unlike tarsia work 
richly and vividly tinted. At their best they are, 
though by no means dull or trivial, not likely to 
excite enthusiasm in the visitor’s mind, who, 
however that may be, will find among the best 
of them Study of an Old Man (No. 1), a rough 
and ugly senior; the picturesque figure of a 
damsel Fetching Water (9) ; the telling attitude 
and character of A Zeeland Girl (13); the richly 
toned and effective interior In the Church (18) ; 
and those vigorous, energetic, and expressive 
originals, the two groups of choir-singers and 
others, named Cantus ad Senectutem (25 and 
27). Passion and sadness distinguish The First 
Kiss (88), Thoughts Far Away (45), and Memories 
(50'. Heer Jungmann claims to have devised 
a new process. 

There is much brilliant colour and vivid light- 
ing in Mr. F. W. Sturge’s ‘Drawings of the 
Land’s End and Scilly Isles,’ which are now in 
the Graves Galleries, Pall Mall, when, as is 
most frequent, they represent bright sunlight 
on the sea, and are full of sympathy with the 
romantic aspect and picturesqueness of the land- 
scapes and sea views which have attracted the 
artist. The sapphirine seas, the wide plains 
half obscured by opaline vapours surcharged 
with sunlight, and the pearly effects of dawn 
and evening have found in him a translator 
who is ambitious of doing justice to each 
peculiar charm. A little more solidity and 
somewhat greater finish are all that is required. 
_ The feverish exaggerations, the somewhat 
inharmonious colours, and the unnatural brown- 
ness of the shadows are defects which tell against 
Mr. J. R. Reid’s more than fifty ambitious 
‘Pictures of Rural Life,’ now on view in one 
of the Fine-Art Society’s rooms, and prevent us 
from praising an artist whose extreme cleverness 
and dashing vigour would, but for these ex- 
cesses, make a favourable impression. The most 
successful of his pictures are Lost (No. 19), a 
child asleep in a verdurous waste; Teatime, 
Pilgrims’ Way, Elstree (23); The Farmer's 
Daughter (34); A Daughter of the Soil (36) ; 
Golden Sunshine (38); and The Sun’s Declining 
Ray (51). The worst is Smugglers, Cornwall 
(22), alibelon nature. At their best Mr. Reid’s 
technique, and, to a certain extent, even his 
motives in design, are exaggerated versions, not 
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developments, of what we must needs accept in 
the far superior pictures of Mr. R. W. Macbeth. 





NOTES FROM ROME. 

TuE first and best pieces of the Forma Urbis, 
or plan of Rome engraved on marble under 
Severus and Caracalla (203-211 a.p.), were dis- 
covered by Giovanni Antonio Dosio da San 
Geminiano, under the pontificate of Pius IV. 
(1559-65), at the foot of the back wall of the 
Templum Sacre Urbis, now occupied by the 
church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. Had the dis- 
coverer taken the precaution of joining the 
fragments, however small, of each slab there 
and then, as they were found lying at the foot 
of the wall, the scientific results of the dis- 
covery would have been far greater; but we 
have reason to believe that they were heaped 
up in great disorder and thrown into baskets to 
be removed to the Farnese Palace. The search 
itself was most negligently carried on, as shown 
by the fact that when Augusto Castellani and 
Effisio Tocco tried their chance again in the 
same garden of SS. Cosma e Damiano (October, 
1867), they found at once another great piece, 
containing the plan of the Porticus Livi. 
Forty or fifty more, of no importance, were 
discovered in the same place in 1890. 

The fate of the original fragments found by 
Dosio has been rather remarkable. Once re- 
moved to the Muséo Farnesiano, they were 
sorted, not according to their mutual connexion 
or to the light they were capable of throwing 
on the topography of the old city, but according 
to their size. The larger and more conspicuous 
ones were exhibited in the museum, the smaller 
bits thrown away as useless, and stored in the 
cellars of the palace. Many years later a master 
mason must have laid hands on the precious 
heap, and used the fragments as the vilest build- 
ing material in the foundations of a house at the 
back of the Palazzo Farnese, on the left of the 
Fontana del Mascherone, Via Giulia. And when 
this house was partially pulled down in 1888, to 
make room for the embankment of the Tiber 
(Lungo Tevere dei Tebaldi), 188 pieces were 
extracted from its walls. 

Nothing more was done for the space of 
eleven years. At the end of January last, how- 
ever, a new search was instituted, in con- 
sequence of which 400 more fragments have been 
restored to light, and we have not yet reached 
the lowest level of the foundations. Some of 
these last fragments had already been seen and 
copied in facsimile in Cod. Vatic. 3439 ; others 
are new, and give the plan (whole or frag- 
mentary) of many celebrated buildings of 
ancient Rome, such as the Serapeum, the 
Temple of Mars Ultor, the Porticus Aimilia, &e. 
I have been entrusted by the Archeological 
Commission with the task of recomposing, as far 
as possible, the whole plan, with the view of 
exhibiting it in the proper way, and making it 
really useful to students. 

A remarkable inscription of the time of Sulla 
has been discovered, lying in pieces on the floor 
of the Comitium, at the foot of the arch of 
Septimius Severus. The document, a lengthy 
one, engraved on several slabs of travertine, 
each four feet three inches high, four feet six 


inches wide, must have been originally aftixed | 
at, or near, the official residence of the Censors. | 


It has, therefore, no connexion with the place 
in which it was discovered, except in the sense 
that Diocletian or Maxentius, or whoever 
repaired the damages of the great fire of 
A.D. 283, made use of it in restoring the 
pavement of the Comitium. The document 
refers to the locatio (leasing) of certain opera 
publica in Rome itself, and was written in 
columns of about twenty-four lines each, of 
which columns only two have been, so far, 
brought to light. Owing to the fragmentary 
state of the document and to the loss of the 
headlines, we cannot satisfy ourselves of the 
exact nature of the opera locata. These 
works were to be executed along certain streets, 











or sections of streets, of Republican Rome. 
The beginning of each paragraph is marked by 
a square sign. Here is the wording of one: 
‘*In the region of [name of quarter missing], 
starting from the foot of the clivus, where the 
Busta Gallica are, and proceeding towards the 
summit of the ascent (vorsus summum cleivom), 
so many feet...... at one hundred sestertii per 
foot.” On other sections of the deed appear the 
naines of the Aventine, of the Collis Vi(minalis), 
of the Sacra or Nova Via, of the Ve(labrum ?), &. 

There were in those days only three kinds of 
works of public interest that the Censors could 
carry along the streets of the city : the paving of 
the roadway, the laying of water-pipes, whether 
of lead or stone, and the construction of drains. 
Whichever of these enterprises the document 
refers to, one thing is certain: they were com- 
paratively cheap works, not exceeding the value 
of one hundred to one hundred and nineteen 
sestertii per foot, viz., from twenty to twenty- 
five lire of our money. 

The paving of streets, which were manifestly 
of unequal width, must be put aside, because 
it ought to have been valued in square feet 
(‘‘pedes quadratos tot’); the laying of water- 
pipes is likewise improbable, such a simple 
affair being hardly worthy to be honoured by 
a public document. The building of drains is 
the most probable of the three surmises, and 
has in its favour the following remarkable state- 
ment of Livy, xxxix. 44. Speaking of the 
works of public interest executed in Rome in 
183 B.c., under the famous censorship of M. 
Porcius Cato and L. Valerius, he mentions: 
‘“*Lacus sternendos lapide, detergenrdasque, 
qua opus esset cloacas: in Aventino e « aliis 
partibus, qua nondum erant, faciendas loca- 
verunt.” It may seem strange that such a 
distinguished quarter as the Aventine should 
have been left without drains for nearly six 
centuries (anno urbis 569) ; we must remember, 
however, that drains are useless—in fact, most 
dangerous—unless they are flushed by water, 
and water was only brought within reach of the 
Aventine in the sixth century of Rome. 

In examining the various details connected 
with St. Paul’s visit to Rome, his execution at 
the Aquz Salvie, his burial on the Via Ostiensis, 
we must sift archeological or Biblical evidence 
from traditions and legends. For instance, 
when we are told that the house in which the 
Apostle ‘‘mansit biennio,” lived for two years, 
and preached the Gospel ‘‘sine prohibitione,” 
is the one the remains of which are to be seen 
under the church of S. Maria in Via Lata, we 
must not give credit to the statement, because 
those remains belong not to a private dwelling, 
but to a great public edifice, the Septa Julia, 
one of the architectural masterpieces of Agrippa. 
On the other side, when we come to the ques- 
tion of the friendship between St. Paul and 
Seneca the philosopher, Afranius Burrus, prefect 
of the Pretorium, M. Annzeus Gallio, Governor 
of Greece, and other eminent personages of the 
imperial court, archzeological evidence has shown 
the fact to be absolutely true. 

St. Paul visited Rome for the second time in 
the year 64, and, after a long term of imprison- 
ment, was executed at the Aquz Salvice, on the 
Via Laurentina, June 29th, somewhere between 
A.D. 65 and 69. This isa fact. Tradition adds 
that his body was claimed by a matron named 
Lucina, who buried it in her own sepulchral 
crypts or catacombs, in the heart of the rocky 
spur which even now overhangs the basilica of 
S. Paolo on the eastern side. We are told, 
furthermore, that the Emperor Constantine, 
wishing to raise a basilica over the Apostle’s 
grave, cut away a portion of the rocky hill, and 
destroyed the greater part of Lucina’s cemetery, 
leaving only that grave in its original place, 
which was enclosed by him in a safe or box 
made of solid sheets of bronze, measuring five 
feet in height, depth, and breadth. 

The belief in such a state of things—viz., that 
Paul had been laid to rest in the rock-cut 
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catacombs of Lucina—was so universally shared 
by Roman archzologists, De Rossi included, 
that in 1867 Mgr. de Merode, the pugnacious 
Minister of War of Pius IX., was induced to pur- 
chase the Vigna Salviucci, where the crypts 
were supposed to be, with the view of laying 
them bare and ascertaining their precise con- 
nexion with the basilica and its ‘‘ confession.” 
No crypts of Lucina were found—in fact, no 
traces of any Christian cemetery of the first 
century which might possibly have been con- 
nected with the burial of St. Paul. 

The solution of the problem has just been 
obtained in consequence of a deep cutting made 
between the basilica and the rock, to find an 
outlet for the main sewer of the right bank (‘* il 
collettore di destra”). The sewer, which will 
empty into the Tiber at Tor di Valle, six miles 
below the city, and which equals in diameter a 
good-sized railway tunnel, cuts the ground under 
dispute at the depth of 34 ft. under the floor 
of St. Paul’s (6 ft. 9 in. above sea-level). From 
this extensive and deep excavation we have 
learnt the following facts. 

First, that there is no connexion between the 
Apostle’s grave and whatever Christian under- 
ground chamber may have been hewn out of the 
rock of the Vigna Salviucci, either in apostolic 
times or during the later persecutions, 

Secondly, that the whole neighbourhood, 
from the foot of the cliffs to the middle of the 
plain in which the basilica stands, is densely 
crowded with pagan tombs, of the first and the 
second century, mostly of the columbaria type. 
One of these columbaria, with five or six rows 
of pigeon-holes for cinerary urns, was found 
almost intact in 1850 within a few feet of the 
tomb of the Apostle. However incredible 
the fact may seem, no attention was paid to the 
discovery, no drawings or plans taken, and no 
copies made of the inscriptions which probably 
were affixed to the pigeon-holes. It is possible 
that the columbarium was the property of the 
same person or of the same family who owned 
the burial plot where St. Paul had been laid 
to rest. 

Thirdly, that this burial plot was enclosed by 
two roads running at an angle of 16° or 17°, 
until they join some 300 ft. below the present 
church. One of the roads is the Via Ostiensis ; 
the other was probably a diverticulum connect- 
ing the Via Ostiensis with the towing-path of 
the left bank of the Tiber. 

About two hundred inscriptions have been 
discovered in the cutting of the sewer. They 
are of no special value. The pavement of the 
road itself has been laid bare twice : once at the 
south-east corner of the Monastery of St. Paul, 
once at the Vicus Alexandri or Ponte Fratto, 
the Gravesend of ancient Rome. In either case 
the roadway appears to run between two strong 
walls constructed underneath of opus quadratum. 
A stone cippus, discovered in situ on the margin 
of the road at the Vicus Alexandri, contains the 
words 

VIA. LATA 
P. XXXV. 
Thirty-five Roman feet equal 10m. 10ct., an 
unusual breadth for a Roman road. 
Ropotro LANctANI. 





SALES. 
Messrs. Curist1—E, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 4th inst. the following pictures: Berk- 
heyden, Buildings on a Canal, 173). F. Hals, 


Head of a Youth in Red Cap, 1101. K. du 
Jardin, Portrait of the Artist, 173]. J. van 


Ravestein, Portrait of an Old Woman in Black 
Dress, 220]. Rembrandt, Head of a Rabbi, 
2781. H. Fragonard, The Coquette, 2101. 
Francia, The Madonna and Child, 1521. J. 
Ruysdael, A Landscape, with cottages and wind- 
mill, 147/. Botticelli, The Madonna and Infant 
Saviour, with St. John and an angel, 168]. J. 





Hoppner, Portrait of a Young Girl, a blue ker- 
chief round her hair, 168. G. Morland, A | 


Winter Scene, 1991. N. Lancret, A Woody 
Lake Scene, near a castle, 1,0711. 

On the 6th inst. Du Maurier’s pen-and-ink 
drawing A Gallant Reply fetched 157/., and 
A. L. Egg’s picture Viola, 126l. 








Fine-Art Gossiy. 

Tue Royal Academy exhibition of Rem- 
brandt’s works, which has enjoyed an immense 
popularity, and has been almost unprecedentedly 
profitable to students, will be finally closed this 
(Saturday) evening. 

Tue exhibition of Burne-Jones’s drawings at 
the Burlington Club will be closed on the 12th 
inst., to-morrow (Sunday), and the exhibition 
of pictures and drawings at the New Gallery 
will be closed on the 8th prox. It will be opened 
during the previous week in the evenings, the 
admission fee being sixpence for each person. — 
The summer exhibition at the latter gallery will 
be opened on April 24th. 


An exhibition of the works of Alfred Stevens 
has been formed at Messrs. Carfax’s Gallery, 
17, Ryder Street, St. James’s, to see which 
visitors will be admitted from to-day (Satur- 
day). 

On and after Monday next Messrs. Dowdes- 
well will exhibit a series of drawings of ‘ Old- 
World Gardens,’ by Mr. E. A. Rowe. The 
private view is appointed for to-day (Saturday). 


THE advantages of a chronological arrange- 
ment of the pictures of a ‘‘ one-man” exhibition, 
like that of the Royal Academy this winter, are 
so great that, if a decorative arrangement cannot 
be dispensed with altogether, we should like to 
suggest the desirability on future similar occa- 
sions of rehanging the pictures in chronological 
order for at least the last fortnight of each 
exhibition. Rehanging is effected every year 
at the Salon with its thousands of paintings. 
In the case of Van Dyck, Holbein, Rembrandt, 
and, among the moderns, Millais and Leighton, 
chronological hanging would prodigiously facili- 
tate an understanding of the career of each 
artist, and throw valuable light upon the tech- 
nique, character, and history of the pictures as 
such, and even on the nature of the subjects of 
certainexamples. For instance, had there been 
an attempt to put Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s 
admirable so-called ‘Portrait of the Painter,’ 
No. 68 of this season at Burlington House, in 
its proper place as to time, it would have become 
manifest at a glance that whereas it represents 
a young man drawing on a board which he holds 
on his knee, the technique of the picture belongs 
to an advanced stage in Rembrandt’s art, that is, 
it was painted long after he passed the age of 
the portrait. Besides, the bones of the face are 
radically unlike those of the master. These 
bones, the eyes, the form and proportion of the 
nose, the shape of the lips, and the expression 
of every feature, especially the eyes, are those 
of Titus, Rembrandt’s son, and they exactly 
resemble those in Capt. Holford’s ‘ Portrait of 
Titus,’ No. 82 of this year’s exhibition. With the 
actual age of Titus (c. 1660) at the date of this 
portrait the technical style of his father in 
No. 68 agrees very well. No. 68 is therefore, 
we have no doubt, a likeness of Titus Rem- 
brandt. not of his father. An attempt to settle 
the chronology of the notorious ‘Man in 
Armour’ from Glasgow would put an end to 
its pretensions. 


A NEw edition of the ‘ Catalogue of the British 
National Gallery, Millbank,’ including historical 
and descriptive notices of the Chantrey, Watts, 
Tate, Vernon, and other collections of pictures, 
drawings, and sculptures, has been published, 
and is much better than its forerunners. 

THE obituary of the 6th inst. mentions the 
death, at the age of eighty years, and at his 
house in Stanmore, Middlesex, of that prince 
of collectors of ceramic works Mr. Charles 


Drury Edward Fortnum, D.C.L., author of 





many essays on his favourite studies, as well ag 
of that more ambitious work, which we reviewed 
soon after its publication, ‘A Descriptive Cata. 
logue of the Maiolica, Hispano-Moresco,’ and 
other wares in the South Kensington Museum, 
1873. 

Tue Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
and the Cambrian Archzeological Association 
have decided upon a joint archeological ex. 
cursion to the western and northern islands and 
coast Highlands of Scotland. The trip will be 
made in the Belfast S.S. Company’s twin-screw 
steamer Magic, which will start from Belfast on 
June 20th, returning on the 28th. In a pre. 
liminary programme which has just been issued 
it is stated that 
“the excursion is undertaken at the request of some 
of the leading archzologists of the United Kingdom 
to enable places and objects of great antiquarian 
interest to be visited, otherwise inaccessible, except 
at considerable expense and a good deal of incon- 
venience.’ 

Mr. Robert Cochrane, F.S.A., has charg¢ of all 
the arrangements, and is preparicg an illus. 
trated programme and map of the routes. 








MUSIC 


~~. 


THE WEEK. 
ORATORIO IN PARIS. 


Tue successes of the so-called oratorios 
of Dom Lorenzo Perosi in Italy have, very 
naturally, led to performances of some of 
them in various foreign cities. In Germany 
the reception of the composer and his music 
seems, on the whole, tv have been de- 
cidedly cold; but, so far as we may judge 
from the second performance of ‘ La Risur- 
rezione di Cristo’ at Paris last Thursday 
week, he has created a more favourable im- 
pression in the French capital. Three of 
his works are to be produced at the Queen’s 
Hall in May, so that we shall soon be able 
more fully to gauge the merits of this new 
Italian composer. 

‘La Risurrezione di Cristo’ is the fourth 
of the series of twelve oratorios which the 
composer proposes to write, and Italian 
papers declare that it shows a marked 
advance on his earlier works. A visit, 
then, to the Cirque des Champs Klysées, 
where Perosi himself was conducting three 
performances of this oratorio, seemed to 
offer an excellent opportunity for making 
acquaintance with this new man and this 
new music. We had perused the vocal 
scores of the earlier works, and were, there- 
fore, prepared for the general form and 
character of the latest production ; and this, 
of course, was an advantage, seeing that 
we could compare and judge how far there 
was any development, any progress. 

The performance of the first part, en- 
titled ‘Dalla Morte al Sepolcro,’ which 
lasted forty minutes, left us in an un- if not 
exactly dis-satisfied state. The Preludio is 
appropriately sad, and the restless figure 
on which it is based, also the frequent 
chromatic harmonies, betoken the agitation 
connected with the tragic scene on Golgotha, 
the opening words of the storico being 
‘Jesus clamans voce magna emisit spiritum.” 
The “earthquake” music which follows is 
disappointing. The short chorus, ‘“ Vere 
filius Dei,” for tenors and basses, and the 
contrasting chorus (based on Gregorian 
music) for female voices, ‘Crux fidelis,” 
are both quaint and, in the best sense of 
the word, effective; the writing is skilful, 
yet not laboured. 
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The second part, specially entitled ‘La 
Risurrezione,’ opens with a Preludio, which 
foreshadows in fitting manner the triumph 
of Christ over death and the grave. It opens 
with a broad theme, assigned, unfortunately, 
to the cornettt, instruments whose asso- 
{ciations are neither noble nor sacred. It 
is this theme which furnishes the material 
for the salient points of the Gospel story. 
When the weeping Mary gazes into the 
empty sepulchre, amid an expressive 
passage over a pedal bass are heard the 
opening tones of this theme uttered by 
trombones and horns. And when in him 
whom she supposed to be the gardener 
Mary recognizes the Master, it again 
assumes prominence. The words, more- 
over, of Christ which follow, are sung to 
a phrase taken from the same source; and 
then in the closing ‘ Alleluja,” comes a 
bold sequence of rising notes which occurs 
in this theme, and which is also to be found 
in the earlier ‘Trasfigurazione’ oratorio, 
just before the hymn “Cristo risuscito.” 
In realistic, yet not in any way forced 
manner, it typifies the risen Christ, being 
effectively woven into the body of the 
music, not introduced in a mere formal 
manner, after the method sometimes em- 
ployed by Perosi. This Preludio appears 
to us most satisfactory from a dra- 
matic point of view; for the work is, 
indeed, a drama in the highest sense of 
that term. Without break in the music the 
chorus now enters with a thrice intoned 
te Alleluja,” in unison and in octave. Atten- 





Ation is at once arrested; the music becomes 
road and elevating. This is followed by the 
running of Mary to the sepulchre; but we 
must confess that the realistic ‘“ running ” 
accompaniment, which at the commence- 
ment recalls a well-known Mendelssohn 
canzonetta, has a small, even unbecoming 
effect. Again the ‘‘Allelujas” are heard, 
and then the storico relates the coming 
of Simon Peter, the appearance of 
the two angels, and the recognition of 
Christ by Mary. This recognition scene is 
passionate and exciting. The resurrection 
theme is heard in the orchestra, and chords 
from the strings palpitate, now in triplet 
| quavers, now in semiquavers, while Mary 
utters her cry of ‘‘Rabboni.”’ But this cry 
of the Magdalene is of the stage, stagey. 
The music is powerful, it stirs one’s musical 
pulse, but it is misplaced. The final 
“Alleluja”’ chorus has life and power. It 
makes one forget dull moments in the work ; 
it compensates for some of the earlier music, 
born chiefly of the intellect; and it sets one 
wondering what Perosi will be when he has 
yassimilated all that he has learnt from Bach, 
Wagner, and other composers—when he can 
fully express his feelings and develope his 
thoughts. There is breadth and dignity 
in the music, and, moreover, it is unconven- 
: tional. Short ejaculations, now from one, 
| now from another part of the choir, produce 
.& vivid effect, and when, towards the close, 
te whole body of singers rend, as it were, 
the skies with their repeated ‘Allelujas,” 
}and follow on with the ‘Resurrection’ 
j theme, one feels that the composer has 
Meee § risen to the height of his great argu- 
ment. Perosi here reminds us of Beethoven, 
! who in his ‘ Mount of Olives’ wrote much 

that one could scarcely call inspired, but put 
forth his full strength in the final “ Alle- 
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luja” chorus. There is, perhaps, finer fugal, 
or rather fugato, writing in ‘ Lazarus,’ but 
this chorus seems to us Perosi’s highest 
achievement. 

He has evidently made a deep study of 
Palestrina, of Bach, and of Wagner. The 
influence of the first two is, however, to be 
found more in his first three works than in 
the present one. In the ‘ Resurrection’ a 
phrase or harmony here and there may recall 
Wagner; yet the composer has been influ- 
enced by the spirit rather than by the letter 
of the Bayreuth reformer. The system of 
representative themes is made use of, at 
times in a crude, at other times in a skilful, 
yet always restrained manner. The music 
is continuous, and the airs, concerted pieces, 
and choruses of ordinary oratorios are, with 
one or two exceptions, conspicuous by their 
absence. The characteristic duet of the two 
Marys in the first part and the final chorus 
of the work may be named as exceptions, 
though even these could not well be taken 
from their surroundings. 

Orchestration is not, as yet, one of Perosi’s 
strong points. The frequent use of the 
trombones, instead of reserving them for 
special effects, becomes wearisome. Of the 
cornettt we have already spoken. The orches- 
tration generally lacks striking contrasts, 
blending, and variety of colour, and it often 
sounds as if a score had been made from 
a written pianoforte part. There are, how- 
ever, some good specimens of tone painting, 
as, for instance, in the duet mentioned, in 
which English horn, oboe, and horns are 
effectively employed. A passage for organ 
solo, for lack of an organ in the Cirque, 
had, unfortunately, to be played on an 
harmonium. The Paris performance was 
interesting, seeing that the youthful com- 
poser wielded the ddton; but when he comes 
to London he will do well to entrust his 
works to an experienced conductor like Mr. 
Riseley. He can convey his intentions at 
rehearsal, and he can satisfy the curiosity 
of the public by appearing on the plat- 
form at the close of the performance. We 
have read in the Italian papers of con- 
stant applause interrupting performances 
of Perosi’s oratorios, even in churches and 
cathedrals. There were, perhaps, fewer 
interruptions at Paris, yet quite enough to 
cause distraction. And we were indeed 
sorry to see the composer turn round 
towards the audience and acknowledge the 
applause. Italian custom, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, might be pleaded by way of 
extenuation ; the priest-composer, however, 
so we are led to understand, is not an artist 
seeking mere worldly fame, but one 
endeavouring by means of the art of music 
to draw men to the Gospel of Christ. Setting 
entirely aside the claims of art, this religious 
motive surely ought to suggest  self- 
effacement. r 

Of the principal vocalists, Mlles. Eléonore 
Blanc and Jenny Passama (Marie-Madeleine 
and Marie) sang well, though their voices 
proved somewhat harsh. The _ storico 
(M. Joseph Reschighan, tenor) rendered his 
part well, but the quality of his voice was 
not pleasant. The most successful was 
M. Daraux, who declaimed the words of 
Christ with becoming simplicity and dignity. 
The chorus of the Schola Cantorum and the 
Lamoureux orchestra deserve praise. The 
composer, however, missed many lights and 





shades which would have given more point 
and interest to the music. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mr. WattTeR Forp, a tenor but modestly 
endowed in the matter of voice, remains a 
shining example of how much can be accom- 
plished by study and cultivation. At his vocal 
recital, given at the Queen’s Small Hall on 
Friday of last week, he was heard first of all in 
a group of interesting old French songs, then 
in four of Schumann’s Lieder, and finally in 
four English songs by Mr. Arthur Somervell. 
Taking great pains over his interpretation of 
each of these examples, Mr. Ford experienced 
no difficulty in enlisting the close attention of 
his audience, and securing their warm approval. 
He was assisted by Miss Fillunger, Signor 
Simonetti, and Miss Fanny Davies, who intro- 
duced a thoughtful and attractive Ballade 
from the pen of Gustav Jenner, a Viennese 
composer. 

Herr Ernst von DonnAnyt, who assisted, 
for the last time this season, at the Popular 
Concert on Saturday afternoon, brought forward 
an elaborate, well-wrought, and difficult ‘ Passa- 
caglia’ of his own composition, which he played 
in masterly fashion. His clever and melodious 
Pianoforte Quintet in c minor obtained a careful 
rendering at the hands of Messrs. Kruse, 
Haydn Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig, 
with the composer at the piano. A second 
hearing of this remarkable work serves but to 
strengthen admiration of its numerous engaging 
qualities. Mr. Kruse’s performance of Tartini’s 
Violin Sonata in D major proved sound and 
artistic, and Mr. Gregory Hast, who replaced 
Mr. Ben Davies, sang pieces by Franz Ries and 
Madame Liza Lehmann with taste and expres- 
sion. 

Tue only novelty submitted at the Londonafter- 
noon Ballad Concert at Queen’s Hall on Saturday 
was a song by Mrs. A. A. Needham, entitled 
‘The Fairy’s Lullaby,’ a graceful and dainty 
setting of Eugene Field’s lines, which was 
agreeably presented by Miss Louise Dale. Two 
well-written vocal duets by Mr. R. H. Walthew 
were effectively rendered by Miss Evangeline 
Florence and Miss Ada Crossley, and songs 
were contributed by Miss Clara Butt, Mr. 
Gregory Hast, Mr. Thomas Thomas, and Mr. 
H. Lane Wilson. M. Vladimir de Pachmann 
went to the Chopin storehouse for most of his 
solos, while Mr. Henley exhibited remarkable 
technical skill as a violinist. 

Miss CHerry Enriquez, a daughter of the 
much-esteemed contralto vocalist Madame 
Enriquez, made a successful début as a pianist 
at the Elderhorst Chamber Concert at Steinway 
Hall on Tuesday evening. This youthful artist 
has studied to good purpose with Miss Marie 
Schumann and Miss Fanny Davies, and comes 
forward well equipped as to technique. She 
played two of Chopin’s studies and Schumann's 
Romance in F sharp with agreeable fluency and 
intelligent appreciation of the requirements of 
the pieces, and undertook the pianoforte part 
in the last-named composer’s only quartet for 
piano and strings, interpreting all that fell to 
her share in highly creditable fashion. Brahms’s 
String Quartet in B flat, Op. 67, No. 3, was 
performed by Messrs. Elderhorst, Kornfeld, 
Hobday, and Whitehouse. 

Tue first Philharmonic Concert took place at 
the Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. Herr 
Ernst von Dohndnyi played Liszt’s Concerto in 
E flat with skill and brilliancy, and with the 
same success as recently at the Crystal Palace. 
Miss Leonora Jackson displayed fine technique 
and intelligence in her rendering of the Men- 
delssohn Violin Concerto, but her tone was not 
always sympathetic. Schumann’s First Sym- 
phony in 8 flat was, on the whole, well played, 
under the direction of Sir A. Mackenzie, but the 
second and third movements were taken too 
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slowly, and the finale was played at too rapid a 
pace. A fine performance was given of the 
conductor’s orchestral ballad ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci.’ 

Tre first concert of the Westminster 
Orchestral Society was given at the West- 
minster Town Hall on Wednesday evening. 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson was, unfortunately, 
unable to occupy his usual place at the con- 
ductor’s desk. Mr. Frederick Corder proved, 
however, an efficient deputy, and conducted his 
clever, excellent ‘Tragic’ Overture in c minor, 
written for Messrs. Parker and Carson’s play 
‘The Termagant,’ produced last September at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre. The rendering of 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 8 reflected credit 
both on orchestra and conductor. Mr. C. 
Wilson, the vocalist, was successful, particularly 
in the English songs. 

Dom Lorenzo Perosi no sooner finishes one 
oratorio than he commences another. Now he 
is said to have completed the first part of a 
Christmas oratorio, to be performed at Como in 
September. 

A prRoLIFIc author and editor of sacred music, 
Herr H. Béckeler, recently died at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, where he was the Director of the 
School for Church Music. Among his original 
works may be mentioned his ‘ Motetten be- 
riihmter alter Meister,’ his ‘Orgelkunde,’ &c. 
He was, besides, editor of the Gregoriusblatt.— 
We also hear of the death of Dr. F. Hausegger, 
Privatdocent of the History and Theory of 
Music at the University of Graz, at the age of 
sixty-two. He wrote several works on music, 
and was, besides, a learned jurist. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Sunday Concert Society, 3.30 and 7, Queen’s Hall. 
. Monday Popular Concert, 8, 8t. James’s Hall 
. Elderhorst Chamber Concert, 3, Steinway Hall. 
— Madame Frickenhaus’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
. Adela Verne’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Fri. _ Irish Ballad Concert, 8, 8t. James's Hall. 
— Mr. Walter Ford’s Second Vocal Recital, 8.30, Queen’s Small 


Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
— Crystal Palace, Orchestral Concert, 3. 
— Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Mozart Society Concert, 3, Portman Rooms. 








DRAMA 


-——-— 


THE WEEK. 


AVENUE. — ‘The Cuckoo,’ a Comedy in Three Acts. 
Adapted from the French of M. Henri Meilhac by 
Charles H. Brookfield. 


THERE was a time, not yet remote, when 
a Palais Royal or a Variétés farce had to 
undergo some processes of expurgation 
before it was held fit for production on 
an English stage. With the aid of skilful 
teachers we are rapidly advancing, and it 
seems as if before long pieces of home 
manufacture might exercise the minds of 
French censors as those of French growth 
once exercised the minds of English Readers 
of Plays. Mr. Brookfield’s adaptation of 
‘Décoré’ is perhaps a little less flippant 
than the original, but it is very much more 
cynical. The nudities of speech of the 
negro prince who in ‘ Décoré’ is always 
dreaming of “‘ les petites femmes de France,” 
and expresses his regret at their absence 
from the bill of fare provided him, are 
expunged. In their place we have such 
moralizing as ‘‘ Women don’t always think 
what a serious step they take on going back 
to their husbands; they may leave them 
again, but it is not the same thing.” 
‘ Décoré,’ by M. Meilhac, was produced at 
the Variétés on January 27th, 1888, and 
was held at the time a species of public 
appeal on behalf of the author’s candidature 
for the Academy, where, on the 26th of 
the following April, he was appointed to the 
fauteuil previously occupied by Eugéne 





Labiche. It is a witty, highly indecorous, 
and humorous piece, the satire in which 
was almost too fine for the Parisian public. 

The lesson to be drawn from the play 
is that adultery is the main occupa- 
tion of wedded life. Against this view 
it is — useless to protest. In 
France the breach of marriage laws is not 
committed, the hero, at the moment when 
the lady is most accessible, being dripping 
wet from a plunge in a river. In Eng- 
land, on the contrary, as the title of the 
piece denotes, the intrigue is carried to the 
natural termination. To leave no doubt on 
the subject, the husband wears, in the 
fashion of Hogarth’s plate of ‘ Evening,’ 
the honours awarded in ‘As You Like It’ 
to him who “killed the deer.’’ The English 
play is, in fact, coarser, but more comic, 
and obtained a reception in significant con- 
trast with that awarded the original. In 
one or two parts ‘The Cuckoo’ is well 
played. A very poor substitute is found for 
Madame Réjane, the original heroine. On 
the other hand, Miss Constance Collier ob- 
tained a remarkable success as Lady Alex- 
andra Park, a cocotte in which Madame 
Crouzet, the exponent of La Comtesse, was 
not equally fortunate. Mr. Hawtrey played 
the hero in his most plausible and insinuating 
manner. Mr. Brookfield’s play is clever and 
amusing, and will probably be popular. We 
cannot honestly call it very decent. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

Miss Marion Terry has been the victim of 
a severe accident, having been thrown froma 
cab and picked up unconscious. Miss Terry is 
at present in hospital, and is not allowed to 
see her relatives. 

Miss Apa RE#AN’s appearance in the autumn 
at Drury Lane, announced in last week’s 
Atheneum, is for three months only, at the 
close of which time she purposes to take over 
to America Mr. Raleigh’s piece, in which she is 
to be seen. 

‘Cuums’ is the title of a one-act comedietta 
produced on Monday at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, with a cast comprising Miss Dorothea 
Desmond, Miss Eva Williams, Mr. A. E. Raynor, 
and Mr. J. C. Buckstone. 

Miss Erten Terry has been playing during 
the week at the Grand Theatre, Fulham, as 
Madame Sans-Géne, Portia, and Olivia. 

‘THe Mayriower,’ by Mr. Louis Parker, 
was produced at the Métropole Theatre on 
Monday. 

‘Woman anv WINE,’ 8 piece first seen at the 
Pavilion Theatre on October 11th, 1897, was on 
Wednesday night produced at the Princess's. 
The authors are Mr. Arthur Shirley and Mr. 
Ben Landeck. 

Tue services of Miss Kate Rorke being re- 
quired for ‘The Man in the Iron Mask,’ pro- 
duced this evening at the Adelphi, her part in 
‘The Three Musketeers’ has been taken by Miss 
Beatrice Lamb, who makes in it her first appear- 
ance since her return from Australia. 

‘Carnac Sani’ is the title of Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s new piece which is now in rehearsal at 
Her Majesty’s. It is, as its title indicates, a 
drama of Anglo-Indian life, in which Mr. Tree, 
as Carnac Sahib, and Mr. Lewis Waller will 
contend for the favours of the heroine, to be 
played by Mrs. Brown Potter. 

Mr. Martin Harvey's tenure of the Lyceum 
has been extended to the close of the month. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—M. M.—F. W. F.—T. F. H.— 
T. R. S.—received. 
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Supplied in various Bindings, as follows: cloth, 
£1 lls. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2s. ; half-russia 
half-morocco, £2 5s,; full calf, £2 8s,; halt. 
morocco, with Marginal Index, £2 8s. ; full white 
calf, with Marginal Index, £2 10s.; full russia, 
£2 12s. 

Or in 2 vols. cloth, £1 14s. ; half-calf, £2 19; 
half-morocco or half-russia, £2 18s,; full calf 
£3 3s,; full russia, £3 15s. 


In addition to the Dictionary of Words, wit) 
their Pronunciation, Etymology,  alternatin 
Spellings, and various Meanings, illustrated by 
Quotations, and numerous Woodcuts, there are; 
several valuable Appendices, comprising a Pr. 
nouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of 
Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names. 
a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction; , 
Brief History of the English Language; a Dictionan 
of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, et 
&c.; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 Names, 
&e, 





Some Opinions of the Press. 


“We have carefully tested this edition, and find} 
that the editorial estimate of the thoroughness witli 
which the work has been revised, and of the extent, 
of the additions, high as it is, is not exaggerated, 
The vocabulary has been considerably extended, in 
a great measure by the incorporation of items fror 
the varied fringe of archaic, dialectic, technical, ani 
colloquial terms, occasional coinages, and rar 
derivatives which surrounds our language. Indeed, 
there are rather too many words given than too few 
sense There is a marked improvement in the number 
and the quality of the illustrations......The publica- 
tion of this volume of 2,118 pages ought to be 
regarded with gratitude as a remarkable and 
beneficent achievement.”— Atheneum. 


“A most ample, trustworthy, and cheap lexicon; 
not excelled for the purposes of general use by any) 
other one-volume dictionary of the language..... 
There does not exist, so far as we are aware, aby 
urely English lexicon of similar extent, compre- 
iouslediens. and accuracy within the co:npass of 4 
single manageable volume.” —Daily Chronicle. 


“A special feature of the present book is the} 
lavish use of engravings, which at once illustrate thet 
verbal explanations of technical and scientific terms 
and permit them to remain readably brief. itm} 
be enough to refer to the article on Cross. By the 
use of ten little numbered diagrams we are spare(’ 
what would have become a treatise, and not a very 
clear one...... We recommend the new Webster to 
every man of business, every father of a family, 
every teacher, and almost every student.” 

St. James’s Gazette. 


“Line by line, word by word, detail by detail, this 
latest revision bears ample testimony to the thorough-| 
ness and completeness of the labour which, during 
the past ten years, has been spent upon the succes) 
ful edition of 1864. Various new features of interes) 
have been added, and the extent of the additions 
testified to by the 2,118 pages, of enlarged size, ant 
by the four thousand pictorial illustrations. The} 
main value of the present ‘authentic’ edition 1s 
still, however. to be found in the fact that the broa 
policy has been adhered to of providing an ex+ 
haustive vocabulary and simple definitions. =| 





‘International Webster’ is what ‘Webster’ has} 
always been—a thoroughly practical and useful 
dictionary.”—Standard, 

“A magnificent edition of Webster’s immorts 
dictionary.”—Datly Telegraph. j 


Full Prospectus post free on application. b 
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York Street, Covent Garden. 
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naz) JOUBERT: a Selection from his Thoughts. Translated by Katherine Lyttelton. With a Preface 
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b 8vo. 10s. 6d. agen by W. H. WILKINS. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
, 7 2 és ‘ | is. 6d. 
ed MORNING POST.—“ Exhibits Landor in the most agreeable aspect of his nature. A 
re arey kindly weleome must be offered to a book wherein so many happy glimpses of Landor and LITERARY WORLD,—“ Of the life itself it would be difficult to over-estimate its 
bis many friends in England, Italy, and France are afforded. A most attractive feature of | interest and importance to those who know or wish to know something of Burton and his 
a Pro. the book is the frontispiece, a portrait of ‘ Miss Rose Paynter,’ after C. F. Taylor.” work.” 
Ties of 
ames} The HEATHER FIELD and MAEVE. Two Plays by Edward Martyn. With an Introduction 
lon; a by GEORGE MOORE. Pott 4to. 5s. 
lonary CRITIC.—* Has literary qualities of a high order, greatness and originality of idea, and simplicity of structure and expression. The play is constructed with marvellous skill. Im 
verbs, each play, although written in prose, there is a soul of poetry. Beautiful and, in the deepest sense, true.” 
james, 
FOUR NOVELS. 
ol THE BLACK CURTAIN. 
8 with By FLORA HAINES LOUGHEAD, Author of ‘The Man who was Guilty,’ ‘The Abandoned Claim,’ &ec. 
extent, 
rated, Crown 8vo. 6s, 
led, i DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ It is very refreshing to come across such a book as ‘ The Black Curtain.’...... The Black Curtain’ is a charming little book.” 
3 fror SPEAKER.—“ In ‘ The Black Curtain ’ we have a delightfully fresh and original bit of work.” ‘. 
il. ani WORLD.—“ There is a freshness about it, both of matter and manner, which is very pleasant. The situation is original, and handled with much delicate appreciation and » 
vale distinct sense of humour.” 
aaa] PUNCH.—“ She has straightway made her mark...... The characters are live people.” 
’ 
o few 
inber eye 
7 A TALE BASED ON AUTHENTIC FACTS IN THE CAREER OF The WORLD and ONORA. By Lilian Street. Crown 8vo. 


“wij OMAR the TENTMAKER. A Romance of Old Persia.)  “*** 
Penge commenti aie snvciedaniion, with a veritable glow of Persian | FROM SEVEN DIALS. By Edith Ostlere. Crown 8vo. 


xicol, beauty, not unworthy of their subject.” 














y any) 

vee 

i The TATLER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. A. Aitken. Vols. III. and IV., 
$ of 3 completing the Work, now ready. Small demy 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. per vol. Sold in Sets only. 

is the} ° 

ctl TNE OMY HELD, Saorel Wig tamatioen'ae, Goreto.te  'Y | OUR INDUSTRIAL LAWS. By Mona Wilson. Edited, 
tna] HISTORIC NUNS. By B. R. Belloc, Author of ‘In a | Sumeae, Gane camenten. 1s. net, paper covers ; 1s. 6d. am dieth. iain 
pared’ Walled Garden,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

a very 


ik) Lhe HISTORY of GAMBLING in ENGLAND. By John Ashton. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


- ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—" A serious attempt to trace the bistory of a phase of social life that has long baffled moralists and legislators. This book is full of interesting 
tte. information.” 


1, this 











oui, TOM TIT TOT. By Edward Clodd. Crown 8vo. WITTE’S ESSAYS on DANTE. Translated by C. Mabel 
uring 5s. net. — B.A. Edited by PHILIP H. WICKSTEED, M.A. Large crown 8ye. 
: 's. 6d. 
aad ? TIMES,—“ An extremely interesting book, full to the brim of quaint pictures of savage ATHEN.ZUM.—"' Mr. Wicksteed and Miss Laurence are to be congratulated The 
onsis Philosophy and pl t superstition.” | translations have been admirably done. Most useful book.” 
e, and 
- Thel 
oe MODERN PLAYS SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 
‘ Th x MAURICE MAETERLINCK. 


| INTERIEUR. William Archer. 
LA MORT DE TINTAGILES. Alfred Sutro. 
ALLADINE ET PALOMIDES. Alfred Sutro. 


, 
N £mall 4t>. 38, 6d. net. 
) 
i 





CATALOGUES AND PROSPECTUSES WILL BE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 








8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


Vol. XIII. MARCH, 1899. No. 2. 1s. 6d. net. 
Contents. 
PARAGRAPHS. 
ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS :— 
The Constitutional Position of Gelon and Hiero. J. B. BURY. 
Plato, ‘Republic,’ VI. 507 D and 507 B. J. ADAM. 
** Fourth Class Conditions.” WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON. 
Note on the Preceding Paper. W. W. GOODWIN. 
The Text of the ‘Iliad.’ T. W. ALLEN. 
Notes on Latin Orthography. CARL DARLING BUCK. 
The Literary Discoveries of Poggio. A. C. CLARKE. 
Notes on Quintilian. EMORY B. LEASE. 
Sudhaus’ ‘Aetna.’ ROBINSON ELLIS. 
REVIEWS. 
Guenther's ‘ Epistul ’; Tischendorf’s ‘ Synopsis’; Butler's ‘ Lausiac 


istory’; Gelzer’s *Hilzenfeld’s and Cuntz’s ‘Nicene Council.’ 
. M. GWATKIN. 


NOTES by W. G. Headlam, W. A. Cox, and Alex. Leeper. 
ARCHEOLOGY :— 
Some Recent Works on Asia Minor. W. M. RAMSAY. 
Monthly Record. H. B. WALTERS. 
SUMMARIES. 


SALVAGE. By Lady Magnus, 


Author of ‘Jewish Portraits.’ Crown Svo. 120 pages, 
sewed, ls. 

Contents:—The Higher Education of Women. — About 
Men’s Wives.—Concerning Mothers-in-Law.—Some Minor 
Moralities.—Preached to Deaf Ears.—Modern Novels.—An 
Unsensational Ghost Story, &c. 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN. 


By E. S. THOMPSON. Square 8vo. 360 pages, and 
200 Illustrations, of which many are Full-Page, cloth, 
top gilt, edges trimmed, 6s. 

The ATHEN_ZUM says :—‘' We have never met with a 
writer who surpasses Mr. Thompson in putting himself 
‘inside the skins’ of the animals he describes. His work 
may be bracketed with ‘ The Jungle Book,’ and it has the 
advantage of its spirited vignettes.” 

Col- 


POEMS. By W. E. Henley. 


lected Edition. Third Issue. Demy 8vo. printed at 
the Constable Press, cloth, top gilt, 6s. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—_——>— 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
BOOKSELLERS’, 


FROM PEKING to PETERSBURG. 


A Journey of Fifty Days in 1898. By ARNOT REID 
With Frontispieceand Maps. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ° 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“The brightest and most 
entertaining, and not the least instructive, of the books 
that have been born of the interest lately taken in the Far 
East. The book is full of admirable observation and good 
reasoning upon it; and the tt. but at the same time 
a style of the writer will be appreciated by every 
reader 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By Sir 
ALFRED MILNER, G.C.M.G. A New and Popular 
dition, with an Additional Chapter, bringing down the 
Work to the End of 1898. By CLINTON K. DAWKINS, 
late Financial Secretary to the Khedive. Sixth Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo. with Map, 6s. 


A REPORTED CHANGE of 


RELIGION. A Selection from the Letters received by 
Mr. Bevor when it was rumoured that he had become a 
Roman Catholic. By ONYX. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MOONFLEET. By J. Meade 
FALKNER. 6s. 

SPECTATOR.” —‘‘In ‘ Moonfleet’ Mr. Falkner has given 
us what in the present writer’s opinion is the best tale of 
sev peers adventure since Stevenson’s pen was prematurely 
aid aside.” 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


PHASES of MY LIFE. By the 


Very Rev. FRANCIS PIGOU, Dean of Bristol, sometime 
Dean of Chichester, Vicar of Halifax, Vicar of Don- 
— &ce. Demy 8vo. with Photogravure Frontispiece, 


London : 
EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 





M®* RUDYARD KIPLING’S 
SONG 
FOLLOW ME ‘OME. 
Music by MAURICE BELL. 


Novello & Co. 1, Berners Street, W. 





COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MARCH, 1899. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
1. Lge 74 the Month 2. Misgovernment of the Transvaal. By 
The Future of the House of Commons. By a 
Hadical M. =. a Secret Societies in the Church of England By 
William Walsh. 5. Lord Raglan’s Traducers. Ky Admiral Maxse. 
6. Comedy of Christian Science. Ry W. H. Mallock. 7. American 
Affairs. Ky A. Maurice Low. 8. The Aged Poor. Hy John Hutton, 
MP. 9. Cyclones and Hurricanes Ky John Madden. 10. An American 
Religious Crusade. ab Dr. William Barry, D.D. 11. The Dreyfus 
Affair :—(1) M. Dupuy and M. Rearepaire. By Sir Godfrey Lushington, 
KCB ; (2) The Jesuit View. By F.C Conybeare ; (3) The Sins of the 
Syndicate. By the Editor. 12. Greater Britain. 


Edward jArnela, 57, Bedford Street, London, Ww C. 


THE VAU XHAL L BRIDGE QU STION ; The 

Municipal Government Rill ; Greek Architecture (Royal Academy 
Lectures. VI.); Some Early Christian Churches in Palestine; Public 
Baths ; Illustrations of the Theseion and the song Te Athens, &c. 
—See the BUILDER of March 11 (4d.; by post, 4}d.). Through any 
Newsagent. or direct from the Publisher of the "Builder, 46, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 


ALTER SCOTT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ PAULA,’ &c. 
A GIRL OF THE KLONDIKE,. 
By VICTORIA CROSS. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE 











THE CANTERBURY POETS. 

Square Svo. cut and uncut edges, 1s. per Volume ; also in rich art linen 
binding, with Frontispiece in Photogravure, 2s. per Volume. 
LATEST ADDITION. 

AURORA LEIGH. 

By ELIZABETH B. BROWNING. 

With an Introductory Note by E. WINGATE RINDER. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
THE NEW ROME: 
Poems and Ballads of our Empire. 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
London: Walter Scott, Limited, Paternoster Square. 


Price 1s. post fre 
OLD - CATCHING, COLD - PREVENTING, 
peep eye With a Section on INFLUENZA. By JOHN 
H. CLAR book for every house.”—Christian World. 
kanes. ag tees & Co., Limited, 170, Piccadilly, and 48, Thread- 
needle street 


T 4. A T H EN X# U M 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Science, 
‘The Fine Arts, Music, and The Drama. 
Last Week's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 

MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. 

The BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION of THACKERAY. 

A FRENCH EXPLORATION of the NIGER. 

The GLOBE CHAUCER. 

MEMOIRS of the BOEVEY FAMILY. 

NEW NOVELS :—Rupert Armstrong; A Girl of the Klondyke ; Off the 
High Road; Mary Unwin; Harry Ingleby, Surgeon; Wicked Rosa- 
mond; La Terre qui Meurt; Les Messieurs de Séryac 

The LITERATURE of the MUTINY. 

SHORT STORIES. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

TALES of ADVENTURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


The ORIGIN of the SU pti nase CER”; DR. PREUSCHEN 
and the ‘LAUSIAC HISTORY’; SA The SPRING PUBLISH- 
ING SEASON ; ‘SCOTTISH V ERN ACU Lar “LITERATU RE.’ 


Atso— 





LITERARY GOSSIP. 
ssa ee :—Zoological Literature; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
ossip. 
FINE ARTS :— Modern Opera-Houses ; Rembrandt Exhibition ; Gossip. 
MUSIC :—The Week ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 
The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 

John C. Francis. Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


Notes and QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—U.E L.—Sir Henry Wotton—The Founders of Colleges at 
Oxford and Cambridge— Button Games—The ''wo Watsons—London 
Water Supply— Archbishop Simon Theobald—‘Old St. Paul's’— 
Mural ‘ablet—Rutab Cc ian at Eversden. 

QUERIES :—“ Gancanagh ’’— “‘Gambaleery’ Sod Bluff — Trinity 
Windows—“ Galingall "—Charade—A. Hamilton—“ Maiden speech ” 
—Burden Family—Duke of Northumberland—Innes - =de Insula— 
Sharpe —Supplications in the Litany—Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering ’— 
Driving Custom —‘‘ What all”—Red Cassocks—‘The Chant of 
See '— Masséna — Major-General Ware — Nicholson — Missing 





(NINTH SERIES.) 





REPLIES : —Cooke Family — ‘“Acreware’’: ‘ Mollond’’ — “ Mutus 
dedit,” &c. — Black Images of the Madonna — Peas, Pease, and 
Peasen—Rime to “ Month’’—Lending Money by Measure —Clough 
—Epitaphs—Stonard: Vincent: Newcombe—De Feritate—Oxford 
Portraits—Hereditary Odour—Addison’s ‘ Rosamond’—Tom Brown 
and Dr. Fell—‘: Ductus litterarum ’’—Keltic Words—Caron House— 
Camelian Ring—* Dies creta notandus "—The Sibyls in Scotland— 
“Ceiling ’’—Unwritten History —‘‘Copper-tailed ’"—R. Graham— 
“‘Helpmate’’—Cape ‘'own—Thackeray’s Latin—Landor—Wilkie's 

ae ’—Papal Bull— Writer of sorts””—Scott’s ‘ Antiquary’ 
—Slough. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Heron-Allen's ‘ Fitzgerald's Rubi‘iyat of Omar 
KhayyAdm’— Salisbury’s Dindliker’s ‘History of Switzerland’— 
Reviews and Magazines. 

Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 
Published by John C. Francis, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





EDITION DE LUXE OF 


HYTE-MELVILLE’S WORKS, 


NOW IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


Is, by the unanimous opinion of the Press. the most complete and 

handsome Edition yet issued. Coloured ee to each Volume. 

peeee on Japanese Vellum, besides other Full-Page Illustrations’ 
old in Sets only. Prospectus on application. 


W. Thacker & Co. Creed Lane, E.C. 


An excellent PORTRAIT of ‘‘CAVENDISH”’ (the late Mr. Henry 
Jones) and Three important Essays by him are contained in 


THE WHIST TABLE, a Volume of 472 pages, 
large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. (A few Large-Paper Copies dto. 
half-morocco, price 21s.) ‘ A comprehensive cyclopwdia of the game, 
its laws, history, associations. and gossip, compiled by a variety of 
eminent and competent hands.”— Times. 
London : John Hogg, 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Just out, price Sixpence net, 
STRONOMY for the 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 
G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E. Cc. 


YOUNG, 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A8. 


“Conveys a great deal of —— without being in any way dry 
or technical.”"—Kentish Mercu 
G. heaioen. "2, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





SEVENTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most Seer Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8 
__ Edward Stanford, 26 and 7, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S We 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
nN“ and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

UNE 10th, 24th, and JULY 8th, 1893, contains a BIRLIO- 


GRAPHY of the EARL of BEAC ere ‘This includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘ CONINGSBY,’ ‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMLV. 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
John C. Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Nozzs and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892. and JANU bea 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTO. 
Price of the Four dain, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
J 7 eae Notes and Queries Oftice, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ne, E.C. 





FOR LONGHAND, SHORTHAND, PEN-AND-INK 
DRAWING, MUSIC-WRITING, 


Indeed whenever a Pen is necessary, 
USE ONLY 


YVHE SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN, 
Made in Three Sizes at 


10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s., up to 18 Gs., post free, 
Adds immeasurably to celerity and comfort in writing. 
Avail yourself of the first opportunity to try a 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Completely Illustrated Catalogue of 


' MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


93, Cheapside, E.C.; 954, Regent Street, W., London; 
and 3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


W E. HILL & 
» HER MAJESTY’S VIOLIN MAKERS, 
Of 140, New Bond Street, London, W., 


Have FOR SALE VIOLINS, VIOLAS, and VIOLONCELLOS by 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius, Amati, and other celebrated Makers, and 
they g the henticity of any Instrument they sell. They 
also undertake the sale of Instruments on behalf of their Owners. 
They have for generations been engaged in Violin Making, and under- 
take the Repairing and Adjustment of any Stringed Instrument. 
Excellent VIOLINS for BEGINNERS, from One Guinea u  _ 


AEEEN 8 SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


KFPs's COCOA. The Most Nutritious. 





SON8, 











EPPs's COCOA. Grateful and Comforting. 


RPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EPPs's COCOA. With Natural Flavour orly. 





DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 
best remedy for ss 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, eo 
HEADACHE, 
and INDIGESTIO 
And Safest Aperient for = e Constitutions, 
ildren, and I. 
DINNEFORD’S “MAGNESIA 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO THE STUDY 
OF BIRD LIFE BY A WELL-KNOWN WRITER, 


Illustrated in the best style and printed 
on superfine paper. 


WONDERS of the BIRD 
WORLD. By Dr. R. BOWDLER 
SHARPE. With numerous Il]lustra- 
tions by A. T. Elwes. Beautifully 
printed on superfine paper. Uniform 
with ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’ ‘Grimm’s 
Fairy Tales, &c. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth boards, 6s. 

“One of the most delightful and fascinating 
books that ever delighted a bird-loving reader.” 
Daily News. 
“Dr, Sharpe is as learned as man need wish to 
be, and as entertaining as the most brilliant of 
conversationalists.”— Country Life. 


OVERLOOKED: a Tale of 
North Devon. By BESSY HAWKER. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


‘“‘Everything in this tale is graceful, and the 
tone and influence of this story is far above the 
common,’— Guardian. 

“ A very successful bit of work.”—Bookman. 


MARY GIFFORD, M.B. By 
L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘A Princess 
of the Gutter,’ ‘Under the Dragon 
Throne, &e. Crown 8yo. cloth boards, 
6s. 


“Mrs, Meade's story shows us plainly what a 
valuable possession knowledge is in the case of a 
courageous woman who is not afraid to take her 
life into her hands and to use it for the good of 
her fellows. It also shows, in the person of Elsie 
Tomlinson, how neurotic disease can be cured by 
self-forgetfulness in the service of humanity, The 
story is inspiring and full of interest.” 

Yorkshire Herald. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,’ 


A HAUNTED TOWN. By 
ETHEL F. HEDDLE. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8yo, fancy 
clotk boards, 6s. 


‘*The author of ‘ Three Girls in a Flat’ has given 
us the right to expect good work from her, and has 
justified expectation. The characters in the tale 
are all alive, each is individual, none are over- 
drawn ; one, Aunt Petronella, has come to stay 
with every reader. We do not remember any 
figure in fiction so touching since Mrs, Clifford’s 
Aunt Anne.” — World, 

“A simple story charmingly told.”— Punch. 


STORIES from the ‘FAERIE 
QUEENE.’ By MARY MACLEOD. 
With Introduction by Professor HALES. 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt 
top, 6s. 


‘Without exception the most admirable book of 
the kind which we have seen, The tales them- 
selves from Spenser’s inimitable allegory are 
daintily and vividly told, and the glamour of the 
old romance rests on each picturesque passing 
page...... The book is beautifully produced, and 
ought to satisfy the most fastidious and exacting 
taste,”"—Leeds Mercury. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, 
38, Paternoster Buildings, London. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST. 





FIFTEENTH EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, 
Making 16,000 Copies of the English Edition, 
READY IMMEDIATELY. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. gilt top, price 6s. 


AYLWIN. 


BY 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, 


Author of 
‘The Coming of Love; Rhona Boswell’s Story,’ &c. 


Some Continental and American 
Opinions of the Press. 


‘« The central idea of this charming poetical book 
is that of love stronger than death—love elevating 
the soul to a mystical conception of the universe. 
It is a singular fact that at the moment when 
England, intoxicated with her successes, seems to 
have no room for thought, except with regard to 
her fleet and her commerce, ané allows herself to 
be dazzled by dreams of universal empire, the book 
in vogue should be Mr. Watts-Dunton’s romance— 
the most idealistic, the farthest removed from the 
modern Anglo-Saxon conception of life that one 
could possibly conceive.”"—La Semaine Littéraire, 

‘*Beyond a doubt a highly poetic narrative ably 
carried out. Mr, Watts-Dunton has attempted to 
show that no man having loved a woman with a 
deep spiritual love can be a materialist. This 
opinion is, as it were, the leit-motiv of his work. It 
is expressed with unwonted eloquence by various 
characters.”—Journal des Débats. 


“The poetical thought, the light and shade of 
character, the picturesque quality, engage the 
interest from page to page, and over all there is 
the rarest charm of style, something so limpid, 
frank, and cheerful, that it makes an extraordinary 
impression on even the blasé reader. George 
Borrow himself had no fuller grasp of Romany 
life and thought and speech than Mr. Watts- 
Dunton. Sinfi Lovell is a splendid creation. The 
artist life in London is equally natural and 
graphic.”"—Boston Weekly Transcript. 

‘‘The style of the book is poetical, and combines 
a vein of tender reminiscence. But its greatest 
charm is its delightful, vivid, all-absorbing romance. 
It will be read with the keenest enjoyment by the 
great mass of reading people, who may fail to 
discover its deeper meaning. Sinfi Lovell is the 
greatest heroine of recent fiction.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

“He has painted in Sinfi Lovell a vigorous 
portrait of a Romany woman, who is ever an 
admirable figure, moving across the stage like 
a primitive queen...... That ‘ Aylwin’ is an exceed- 
ingly well-written book goes without saying.” 

Mail and Express (New York). 

‘*Not the least part of the charm of ‘ Aylwin’ is 
its atmosphere of the sea and the sky and the 
mountains. Through it there runs a poetic vein.” 

Brooklyn Eagle, 

‘*No book published in recent years gives the 
promise of literary immortality more strongly than 
‘ Aylwin,’ and none will serve better as a touchstone 
for all that is best in current literature...... It is of 
all novels the one most thoroughly informed with 
a real and candid passion. It is already a classic, 
and nothing has given such encouragement to the 
lover of English art in letters as the popularity 
which seems bound to attend so happy an example 
of all that is best within its powers of attainment.” 

Chicago Evening Post, 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


LATEST POPULAR NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, each. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 
ASHES of EMPIRE. By Robert W. 
CHAMBERS, Author of ‘ The King in Yellow,’ &c. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—‘ His touch grows surer 
with each book, and for another tale that holds the reader’s 
interest from the first word to the last we have to give him 
the thanks that are an encouragement for more.” 


The TREASURY-OFFICER’S 
WOOING. By CECIL LOWIS. 
SPECTATOR.—“ It is plain that the writer may yet bea 
formidable rival to Mrs. Steel.” 
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